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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


a 


HE news from Albania is still extremely conflicting, but 
there is no doubt of the seriousness of the rising. In a 
message published on Thursday the Constantinople corre- 
spondent of the Times said that the Turkish attempt to relieve 
Tuzi had been only partially successful. One battalion had 
been ambushed on the road and had lost over a hundred men. 
At the time of telegraphing it was thought that Tuzi would 
have to be evacuated. It is said that reinforcements are 
being shipped in haste direct from Asia Minor to Albania. 
Heavy fighting is reported round Skutari. It is not yet 
certain whether Torgut Shevket Pasha will take the field per- 
sonally against the insurgents. Meanwhile the revolt in the 
Yemen, which may at any time react violently on the 
Albanian affair, appears to be in a state of revival. The cor- 
respondent says the news has reached Constantinople that the 
Imam Yahya is again advancing on Sanaa. We have 
discussed the critical nature of these events elsewhere. 





Astonishing riots have occurred among the Marne wine- 
growers owing to the action of the French Senate on Tuesday 
in passing a resolution unfavourable to the delimitation of the 
Champagne district. Directly the news of the resolution in 
the Senate became known the vignerons burst into a violent 
rioting and began destroying property in a manner which 
reminded the Times correspondent of the characteristic 
excesses of the French Revolution. A curious fact is that the 
grievance in the Champagne district has been exactly inverted 
by the action of the Senate. Recently riots took place among 
the Aubois when the Government proceeded, in accordance with 
a decision taken in February, technically to separate the Aube 
from Marne and the Ardennes. The former was to be 
excluded from the Champagne district; the latter were to be 
included. The Aube produces inferior champagne to Marne 
and the Ardennes, but the Aubois naturally resented being 
shut out from the famous Champagne district, to which they 
had long attached themselves on sufferance. The Government, 
alarmed by the street fighting in the Aube, promised to inquire 
further into the whole question of delimitation, and peace was 
temporarily restored. Then came the vote of the Senate on 
Tuesday, which increased the likelihood that the Government 
will abandon the new delimitation altogether and try to 
Conciliate everybody by an alternative policy of declaring war 
on false labels, 





Tt was now the turn of the Marne vignerons to break out. 
They hold that their trade is grossly injured by the recogni- 











merchants who are opposed to delimitation were invaded and 
the furniture smashed to atoms. In some factories the crowds 
were wading in champagne. There seems to have been little 
looting—only sheer destruction. Arson was common, but the 
streams of wine from the shattered bottles in several cases 
prevented the straw from taking fire. At Ay the people lay 
down in front of the cavalry when it first attempted to enter 
the town. The municipalities of Ay and the neighbouring 
towns signalised the occasion by resigning, and leaving the 
troops to keep order as best they could. The Chamber has 
done well to express its confidence in the measures of the 
Government to keep order, but the whole affair is an extra~ 
ordinary but wholesome commentary on the nemesis which 
overtakes State intervention. Once the Government has 
stepped in artificially to pick and choose between the products 
of a trade which ought to be solely responsible for itself, it is 
impossible to please one interest without outraging another, 
The only safe and simple course is for a Government to keep 
itself entirely aloof from such matters. 


















The visit of the German Crown Prince and Princess to 
Rome was honoured by a State banquet at the Quirinal on 
Thursday week. In the course of his speech, which was 
delivered in Italian, King Victor Emmanuel said: “ After 
the great events intimately bound up with each other in which 
Italian unity and German unity had their origin, an inter- 
national situation arose which, by the efficient co-operation of 
the Triple Alliance, insured and insures to Europe a long 
period of peace.” The Crown Prince, speaking in German, 
reminded the King of the meeting at Milan between William I. 
of Prussia and King Victor Emmanuel II. in 1875, and 
repeated the words of William L, that two nations which had 
won their unity in similar fashion after long struggles must 
always be friends. The visit has passed off quite successfully, 
but no doubt more pleasure and animation would have been 
noticeable if the German Emperor himself had visited Rome 
in this auspicious year in which Italy celebrates the fiftieth 
year of national unity. 













‘I'he latest news from Fez is contained in a message from 
the Tangier correspondent of the Times published on Thursday. 
The situation is still very serious, as the rebels continue to 
receive reinforcements. Only the heavy rains have prevented 
military operations. An attack on the city is thought to be 
imminent. The Sultan was encouraged at one moment by 
receiving help from the Beni Warain, a Berber tribe, who 
were tempted by the inducement of high pay to promise to 
help the garrison. No sooner, however, had an advance 
detachment of the tribe entered Fez than they began to loot. 
A panic followed, and the authorities forbade the rest of the 
Beni Warain to come in. Thereupon the tribe joined the 
rebels. The Sultan is said to have talked of abdication or 
suicide. A movement of Spanish troops to the south-east 
has taken place from Melilla, but the Spanish Government 
announces that this is only a military exercise. 














A correspondent writing in the Times of Tuesday announces 
the death of Li Lien-ying, Chief Eunuch of the Imperial 
Household at Peking. Readers of Messrs. Bland and Back- 
house’s most interesting book on the late Empress Dowager 
Tzu Hsi will remember the account of the ascendency estab- 
lished over the Empress’s mind by Li Lien-ying during the 
Boxer outbreak and the siege of the Legations. It was he 
who persuaded her to believe that the Boxers possessed 
miraculous gifts, and he who frequently prevailed against the 
moderating advice of Jung Lu when there was a question of 
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renewing the attacks on the Legations. Li Lien-ying began 
life as a cobbler’s apprentice, and, having become a Court 
Eunuch, soon rose into great favour, thanks to his natural 
graces. He was unscrupulous and corrupt to the last degree, 
and wielded, under the protection of the Empress, almost 
unlimited power. He lost a large part of the great fortune 
he had squeezed out of his country when the Palace and its 
surroundings were looted. But he amassed another fortune 
in his few remaining years, and is said to have died worth 
two-and-a-half millions sterling. Such is the type of man 
under whom China groans in her fumbling movements 
towards reform. 


The second reading of the Bill to amend and consolidate 
the law of copyright was moved by Mr. Buxton on Friday 
week. Its main provision abolishes the various terms of 
copyright now existing, und substitutes a period consisting 
of the author’s life and fifty years from his death. An 
important provision is inserted to the effect that if any 
foreign country does not give adequate protection to 
British authors, the King in Council may direct that the 
works of subjects or citizens of such countries shall not be 
protected under the Act. Otherwise reciproeal protection 
may be conferred. The Bill, which is primarily intended to 
carry out the decisions of the Berlin Convention of 1908, 
eonsolidates and repeals the provisions of some twenty-two 
Acts relating to copyright, and in many respects marks a 
notable advance upon the Bill of 1910. 


In moving the second reading of the Bill, Mr. Sydney 
Buxton described its object as to sweep away anachronisms 
and anomalies and reduce chaos to order. It rendered 
impossible the unauthorised reproduction of early editions of 
works subsequently improved by the authors, and the ex- 
tension of the term would benefit the families of great authors 
who were not appreciated until after their death. The general 
tone of the debate was distinctly favourable to the Bill, 
but the compulsory licence clause was condemned by Sir 
Gilbert Parker and Mr. Balfour, who expressed the view that 
whatever the length of time during which copyright was to 
run, it shorld be absolutely secured to an author and his 
family. If they decided on a period of fifty years after an 
author’s death, they ought not to give a Government official 
the right to determine what should be done with a man’s 
books and at what prices they should be sold. No one could 
say that genius was overpaid; on the contrary, many men 
whose names were now household words had suffered neglect 
and poverty during their lives. The Bill was then read a 
second time. 


The Committee stage of the Parliament Bill was resumed 
in the House of Commons on Monday and Tuesday. The 
progress made was at first slow, but on Monday evening Mr. 
Asquith unexpectedly moved whatis known as the “kangaroo” 
closure, which empowers the Chairman to select for discussion 
the most important among the outstanding amendments. After 
ascene of considerable excitement the motion was carried by a 
majority of 78, and the progress of the debate soon became 
more rapid. The only amendment accepted by the Govern- 
ment during the day was one which was designed to make it 
clear that only public Bills are to come within the 
scope of the Act. Perhaps the most important point 
in the discussion, however, was that raised by Sir Alfred 
Cripps and Sir William Anson as to whether a Bill 
which had only received the assent of the Commons and 
the Crown and not of the Lords could be described as a legal 
“ Act of Parliament.” It was pointed out that such a descrip- 
tion was contrary to the Interpretation Act of 1808. The 
Attorney-General replied that unless a Bill assented to by the 
Commons and Crown only were described as an Act of Parli- 
ment, it would not be recognised by the judges. The only way 
was to say that it was an Act of Parliament notwithstanding 
that the Lords had not assented to it. 


The debate on Tuesday was conducted by both parties in a 
somewhat more conciliatory tone than on the earlier days. 
With regard to the principal subject of the day’s dis- 
cussion, however—namely, the proposal that the Speaker 
is to be sole arbiter as to whether a Bill is a Money Bill or 
not—Mr. Asquith refused to make the least concession. Mr. 
Balfour appealed with great feeling against this proposal. 





He agreed entirely that no extra-Parli; 

as a court of law, should be put over the Howe fe =a 
but at the same time, he pointed out the danger ey Pe. 
the office of Speaker into that of a mere partisan, ee 
tribunal were a Joint Committee of the two Honses the 
a casting vote for the Speaker, his responsibility ma. 
least be shared. The Government’s contention that “ 
Speaker already possesses similar powers in regard to a 
tions of privilege vetween the two Houses was also refuted by 
Mr. Balfour, who showed that the Speaker's opinion y 
matters of privilege has no efficiency outside the Sent 
Commons. Before the end of the sitting the whole of = 
amendments to the first clause of the Bill had been 
disposed of. 





In the House of Commons on Wednesday Colonel Yate 
a very important question to the Prime Minister :— 


“ He asked whether, in view of the increasing sea-borne 

India and the Eastern Crown Colonies, His Majesty's Gov Saalet 
would consider the advisability of appointing a Special er 
composed of naval and military experts, and of representatives of 
the India and Colonial Offices with recent personal nari A 

experience in India and the Crown Colonies in question, to deter, 
mine the respective interests and fair share of these Imperial units 
in Imperial naval defence, and the best method by which their 
co-operation in the latter could be effected ; and whether in view 
of the fact that Imperial naval defence would be a matter of dis. 
cussion at the coming Imperial Conference, he would appoint such 
a Committee as soon as possible, so that the result it arrived at 
could be laid before the Imperial Conference by the Secretary of 
State for India, who was to represent India at that Conference,” 


put 


Mr. Asquith, in reply, stated that the Government did not 
propose to appoint such a Committee at the present time, 
“ The Crown Colonies already make a considerable contribution 
towards the cost of the military garrisons maintained in them 
calculated in proportion to their revenue. The question of 
Imperial naval defence will be discussed at the Imperial 
Conference in regard to the interests of the self-governing 
Dominions, and the consideration of a contribution by India 
and the Crown Colonies to the Navy does not directly arise.” 
We sincerely hope that the words “at the present time” in 
Mr. Asquith’s answer mean that the Government, though not 
yet prepared to go the whole way, are not antipathetic to this 
very reasonable proposal for a Committee. We may observe, 
also, that the present contribution of the Crown Colonies 
towards the cost of their garrisons does not meet the point 
that they ought to co-operate on the naval defence of the 
Empire. Further, the contributions are now exceedingly 
unequal. For example, though Singapore and Hong Kong 
contribute 20 per cent. of their revenues for Imperial defence 
purposes, Ceylon, we believe, only contributes five per cent. 
Yet Ceylon is financially well able to bear a burden pro- 
portionate to that of the sister Crown Colonies. 


We may note further that what Mr. Asquith terms the 
question of Imperial naval defence “in regard to the 
interests of the self-governing dominions ” cannot be discussed 
adequately and fully unless some decision is come to as to 
what India and the Crown Colonies are prepared to do in the 
way of co-operating with the self-governing Dominions. One 
of the first things which we should imagine the Colonial 
Premiers will ask when the problem of, say, sea-power in the 
Pacific and the Indian Ocean comes on for consideration is = 
“ How far are India and the Crown Colonies ready to meet us 
in the prcvision of naval defence ? If we are prepared todo our 
duty at our end of the Asian waters, is India prepared to doher 
duty at the other end, with Ceylon, Singapore, Malay, and 
Hong Kong as links in the chain?” We cannot go into the 
matter fully now, but in our opinion it will be nothing short 
of a disaster if the question of the co-operation of India and 
the Crown Colonies in the work of naval defence is not frankly 
and fully discussed at the Imperial Conference. 


On the motion for the adjournment on Wednesday Mr. Swift 
MacNeill called attention to the fact that the House allowed 
treaties and matters of the highest international obligation to 
be taken ont of its hands. He was determined to break down 
that system. Sir Edward Grey, in reply, dealt very temper- 
ately and wisely with Mr. MacNeill’s allegations. As to the 
question of secrecy, he could only say that there was @ great 
deal in foreign affairs which could not be disclosed. “ Secrecy 
there must be up to a certain point, because in foreign affairs 
we are dealing in our relations with other countries with 
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A belong specially to ourselves, but which 
om age pus or Say Great Powers. Therefore, 
= _ at the earlier stages of negotiations, it was im- 
ible to take the House of Commons publicly into the con- 
fidence of the Government.” We cannot on the present 
- do more than note this one point, but Sir Edward 
utah speech deserves careful attention. We do not 
0 ‘vith Sir Edward Grey, however, that “ devolution is the 
medy.” We look with horror indeed on the notion of 
Parliament finding work for its idle hands in perpetual 


debates on our foreign relations. 





The question of the cost of naval training was raised 
last week in the House of Commons by Mr. Barnes, who 
attacked the new system as “ undemocratic, costly, and 
inefficient.” It is too soon to say whether the product of the 
Qsborne-Dartmouth system is efficient or not, but the other 
charges are not easily refuted. Under the system of a 
common entry the area of selection has been materially 
restricted—the Times, in an excellent leading article, agrees 
with Mr. Barnes as estimating the section of the community 
from which every naval officer is now drawn as representing 
Jess than one-twentieth of the population of the United 
Kingdom—and the cost to parents figures out at from £100 
to £120 a year for seven years. Dr. Macnamara’s statement 
was distinctly unsatisfactory. He admitted the drawbacks of the 
system, but could hold out no prospect of any immediate altera- 
tion in the direction suggested. The total remission of parents’ 
fees, including the charge for midshipmen training afloat, would 
only amount to £100,000 a year. Failing this, the only 
adequate solution of the problem on democratic lines, why 
should not the Admiralty institute a system of prize-cadetship 
=like scholarships at our public schools—similar to that 
which the War Office has now resolved to experiment with 
inthe Army? It is impossible to rest content with a system 
founded on a sumptuary basis which would have probably 
rendered it impossible for Nelson’s father to send him into 


the Navy. 


We have received a letter from Canon Rawnsley, the 
Honorary Secretary, and Mr. Nigel Bond, the Secretary, of 
the National Trust, asking for assistance in acquiring for the 
public about sixty acres of landon Colley Hill. The property 
includes a part of the summit, the steep sides, and the lower 
slopes of that part of the North Downs which overhangs 
Reigate. The top of the hill is fairly level, and, owing to the 
fine views which it commands, is likely to be built over very 
shortly. But if it were used in this way, the houses would 
stand out as a prominent feature on the sky-line and be 
visible for many miles, while the open land over which the 
public can now roam would be enclosed. Another fact that 
fhakes the preservation of the hill especially desirable is that 
the Pilgrim’s Way passes over it. We need hardly say that 
the scheme has our heartiest support. The sum asked for is 
£7,700, which must be collected before February 15th, 1912, 
when the option closes. Subscriptions towards this excellent 
fund should be forwarded to Mr. Nigel Bond, 25 Victoria 
wa S.W., cheques being made payable to “The National 
rust,” 


After a hearing which lasted for a week the Exeter Election 
Petition ended on Tuesday in the unseating of Mr. St. Maur, 
the Liberal, and the return of Mr. Duke, the petitioner. At 
the general election Mr. St. Maur was returned by a majority 
of four, and the long process of challenging votes on either 
side resulted in the conversion of this into a Unionist majority 
of one. The judges, in announcing their decision, reported 
that there were no corrupt or illegal practices committed 
with the knowledge or consent of either candidate, and that 
there was no reason to suppose that such practices extensively 
prevailed. The Court also granted an order to the Public 
Prosecutor's representative impounding the statements made 
to the Conservative agent and afterwards repudiated on oath 
by sixteen witnesses. 


_ The decision aroused a good deal of excitement, the 
judges, Mr. Justice Ridley and Mr. Justice Channell, 
meeting with a very mixed reception as they left the court, 
while Mr. St. Maur, the unseated member, appealed to the 
citizens of Exeter, in the presence of Mr. Justice Ridley, to 
Clear the country of unjust jadges—a most disgraceful and 





untrue suggestion, and one which Mr. St. Maur should be 
heartily ashamed of himself for making. That the judges 
did not show any very great amount of tact in their conduct 
of the case may be true, but the accusation that they proved 
unjust judges is without a shadow of justification. We can 
only regret that Mr. St. Maur’s words were not uttered 
where he would have been liable to punishment for contempt 
of Court. 


A fresh “record” was set up on Wednesday by M. Pierre 
Prier, a young Frenchman, and assistant of M. Blériot, who 
flew without a stop from Hendon to Issy-les-Moulineaux out- 
side Paris, a distance of 250 miles, in two minutes under four 
hours. The weather was very favourable, and with a follow- 
ing wind he maintained a speed of 63 miles an hour, thus 
accomplishing the journey, as the Daily Mail points out, in 
half the time taken by the fastest expresses. M. Prier, whose 
flight is by far the longest across country without a stop, is 
the seventh airman to cross the Channel. The machine used 
was a Blériot monoplane of the latest type fitted with a 
50 h.-p. Gnome engine, and he is reported to have said on 
landing that he had enough petrol in his tank to take him 
back to London. (Mr. Galsworthy will note with dismay 
M. Prier’s observations that his journey has suggested to him 
the possibility of what could be done with, say, 500 aeroplanes 
each carrying dynamite. 


It was announced on Wednesday night that the death 
sentence upon Stinie Morrison had been commuted to one of 
penal servitude for life. We feel that, on the whole, 
Mr. Churchill’s decision was justified by the circumstances, 
The case was admittedly a doubtful one, and the jury were 
probably influenced in their verdict by the facts as to the 
prisoner’s character which, through a tactical error in the 
defence, were brought out during the trial. It is to be 
remarked, too, that neither the judge who tried the case nor 
the Court of Criminal Appeal expressed their agreement 
with the jury’s finding, as they commonly do in cases where 
the facts cannot be doubted. While, therefore, there is enough 
probability of Morrison’s guilt to justify the most severe 
punishment, it is still just possible that some proof of his 
innocence may come to light. Consequently to exact an 
irrevocable penalty would be rash, 


The Academic Committee of the Royal Literary Society 
met on Friday week to hear a commemorative address on the 
late Mr. S. H. Butcher from Professor Gilbert Murray. Such 
discourses, Professor Murray observed, ought to be honest 
and serious appreciations, not formal and uncritical eulogies, 
They might be difficult to utter in some cases, but there was 
no difficulty in speaking frankly of Butcher, since about him 
there was no ill to be said. Within his memory no one had 
left so strong an impression of being almost universally 
beloved and admired. Professor Murray noted how the 
spirit of public service had marked Butcher for its own, and 
how all kinds of educational calls drew him away from 
the work he would have done as a scholar. In that 
direction his work was potential rather than actual, for his 
written work, though of high quality, was limited in extent. 
But judged by the test of the main duty laid on Greek scholars 
—that of living again in understanding and imagination the 
great hours that have once been lived, and of keeping alive 
great things of the spirit which would otherwise die—he 
was a great scholar and a leader among English Hellenists. 
Professor Murray’s address was throughout marked by the 
quality which he ascribed to Mr. Butcher as a speaker—‘‘a 
kind of inevitable rightness.” 


The trade returns for March, which were published last 
Saturday, showed that exports had reached the highest figure 
ever recorded—namely, a value of £40,863,912, The value of 
imports was £58,543,022, and of re-exports £9,174,666. The 
increase of these amounts over the corresponding amounts 
for March, 1910, was for exports 18°8 per cent., for imports 
0°7 per cent., and for re-exports 8°6 per cent. It is interesting 
to notice that, in spite of the fact that the total increase in 
imports was comparatively small, being £435,075, the imports 
of raw cotton had risen by £1,690,020. 








Bank Rate, 3 per cent., changed from 3} per cent. Mar. 9th. 
Consols (2}) were on Thursday 813]—Friday week 81}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE PARLIAMENT BILL. 


RE there no moderate men left in the Liberal Party ? 
One would certainly judge that to be the case from 
the course of recent events. No protest worth speaking of 
has been heard either in Parliament or in the Press on the 
Liberal side against the way in which the Government are 
forcing the Parliament Bill through the Commons. When 
Mr. Asquith, with cynical suavity, announces as a great 
concession that he is quite willing to agree “to improve- 
ments in the phraseology of the Bill””—in other words, that 
he does not claim a kind of verbal inspiration for the 
draftsmen who put together the clauses under which Single- 
Chamber Government is established in the form of 
bi-cameral system—his words are accepted as a proof of the 
sweet reasonableness of the Ministry! So the courtiers of an 
Eastern tyrant might congratulate the monarch on his 
liberality in not insisting that his words were always to be 
taken as the highest expression of human wisdom. 

But though the action of the Government has led to no 
protest from any section of their followers, we cannot believe 
that in reality the moderate section has ceased to exist. 
They may have been terrorised into silence, but they cannot 
be absolutely extinct. For example, there must be still left 
on the Government side of the House men who, in their 
hearts, do not hold that the last word of statesmanship 
has been said in the Cabinet’s determination to make the 
House of Commons judge in its own cause. 

This is what is actually done by the provision which 
leaves it to the Speaker to decide alone what must often be 
a most delicate and difficult point of law—i.e., whether a 
Bill is or is not a Money Bill. It is alleged, no doubt, that 
at present the Speaker decides whether a Bill is or is nota 
Money Bill, but this contention in reality rests on a 
perverse use of language. In the existing circumstances 
what the Speaker does is to decide whether or not to 
assert the claim of the House of Commons, a claim which 
no doubt is generally accepted by the Lords, that a parti- 
cular Bill is a Money Bill. But to maintain this practice 
is a totally different thing from arming the Speaker with 
the autocratic judicial powers with which he is invested 
by the Bill. Under the clause as it stands, and as 
Mr. Asquith has insisted it shall stand, the advocate of 
the House, the moment a dispute takes place, becomes 
judge, and a judge without appeal, whose words will 

ave the weight of a Supreme Court empowered to 
interpret the Constitution. Consider for a moment what 
this may mean in practice and what its effects may 
be upon the office of Speaker, an office which has 
hitherto commanded universal respect. Assuming the 
Parliament Bill = the desire to declare Bills 
that are on the borderland between Money Bills and 
ordinary Bills to be Money Bills will be very strong. The 
moment a Bill is declared a Money Bill the Government 
will be free from all eontroversy in regard to its 
passage, or, as they will no doubt put it, free from any 
fear of obstructive tactics in the Lords. That being so, 
those members of the Cabinet who are responsible for 
the Parliamentary output—that is, for the swift passage 
of Government Bills—will be exceedingly anxious to have 
a Speaker “‘ who can be relied upon to take a reasonable and 
proper view in regard to Money Bills.’’ A pedantic Speaker, 
they will urge, will be a Parliamentary nuisance of the 
first order, whereas a Speaker who is amenable to 
reason will be the greatest of Parliamentary blessings. 
These considerations will, we readily admit, not affect 
the present Speaker in the very least. No one will dare 
to suggest dethroning him, even if he should not prove 
“reasonable” in regard to the interpretation of the 
Money Bill clause. It will not be till the question of 
appointing another Speaker comes up that the full effect 
of the clause will be seen. Then, most assuredly, the 
problem of the kind of man who ought to be chosen 
Speaker, though nothing will be said about it in public, 
will greatly occupy the thoughts of the men who 
manage the business of the House of Commons. 

They will tell the Prime Minister that the greatest care 
must be taken in the selection of the Speaker, as the swift 
and easy despatch of business and “the preventing of 
obstruction by the Lords” will greatly depend upon 
whether a sound choice is made. It is essentual, they will 





urge, to have a sympathetic Speaker, and one whe air al 
counted on not to subject more than is absolute} 
necessary the legislation of the Government to ite rj ht 7 
the Lords to obstruct and delay legislation to whiek a 
object. The result may well be that before the coun they 
even the House of Commons, realises it, the character ot 
the Speaker will have changed from that which erists at 
present to that which prevails in America. The 
will become not an impartial arbitrator but a nominee of 
the Government from whom “co-operation,” ag it 
will be termed, in the work of getting Bills 
Parliament will be expected and demanded. [f the 
Government had accepted the perfectly reasonable 
proposal of a Joint Committee of both Houses 
resided over by the Speaker, to decide as to Money 
ills, the evil tendencies which we have just described 
would have been largely kept in check. It is true that jn 
the last resort the Speaker would have given the cagtj 
vote, but as a matter of fact the Joint Committee wo 
have acted as a buffer between him and those who would 
have urged upon him the necessity of deciding doubtfy 
points in a way that would facilitate what would be euphe- 
mistically termed the work of Parliament. Instead of the 
Speaker acting autocratically on his mere ipse dizit, the 
delicate question as to whether a Bill was just on this or 
that side of the line dividing Money Bills from ordi 
legislation would be discussed in a representative Com- 
mittee, and a purely partisan decision would have been 
practically impossible. In other words, the temptation to 
appoint a “ reliable” Speaker would be got rid of. 

If we feel surprise that moderate Liberal opinion did 
not make its influence felt on this point, still more must we 
express astonishment in regard to what is the essential 
evil of the Bill. This is to be found in the interregnum 
proposals. The Parliament Bill in effect sets up Single. 
Chamber Government for all purposes, tempered, leeds 
by what we admit is an important concession—namely, the 
right of the Lords to insist on two years’ delay. But while 
abolishing the co-ordinate legislative powers of the Upper 
Chamber, the Government tell us by their Preamble that in 
their opinion Two-Chamber Government is essential to the 
welfareof the nation,and that they mean at some future time 
to set upan adequate Second Chamber. They refuse, how 
ever, to name the time at which a reform admittedly 
desirable is to take place. Hence in fact, though not is 
words, they are creating an interregnum period in which 
the country will be governed without what they tell us is 
the necessary safeguard of two competent Chambers. 
Here, as we have said before, is the crux of the question. An 
interregnum period of Single-Chamber Government is to be 
created. Everyone knows the reason for this astounding 
and revolutionary anachronism. The Irish Nationalists, who 
control the situation, have declared that they will allow no, 
reformed Second-Chamber such as is sketched in the 
Preamble to be established till a Home Rule Bill has 
been passed into law. “ After you have given us Home 
Rule,” they say, “you may play as much as you choose 
with your Second Chamber proposals. We insist, however, 
that till our business is done there shall be for our pur- 
poses no obstacle to the will of this House of Commons— 
a body over which we can exercise complete control—save 
the two years’ delay.” Is it not amazing that proposals se 
sinister as these should not call forth protest from 
moderate Liberals? It is an open secret that there are 
plenty of men, not merely in the Ministry but in the 
rank and file of the Liberal Party, who are strong Second 
Chamber men. Though they dislike and desire to get rid ol 
every trace of the hereditary principle, they are firm believers 
in the necessity of creating an Upper House, based, like the 
Senates of France and the United States, upon a democratic 
foundation. Yet these men are apparently perfectly ready 
to be drugged by the soft phrases of the Preamble and te 
let the interregnum proposals go through without a word 
of condemnation or protest ! , 
Let us turn to another matter connected with the Parlia- 
ment Bill. Is there really no point upon which the 
Government are willing to make any concession ? Apparently 
there is none. In spite, however, of this attitude of “ brick- 
wall” indifference to all suggestions for compromise, W® 
desire to suggest one which, in our opinion, might do 
something to mitigate one of the worst evils of the Bill. 
Moderate-minded opponents of the Bill on the Unionist 





side are willing to admit that though the right of demand- 
ng two years’ delay in no sense provides an adequate 
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x upon Single-Chamber Government, it is distinctly 
ned ae nothing. They feel, however, in regard to this 
be' cession that it is almost certam to prove ephemeral, and 
com jn reality worthless. It is not likely to last, at most, 
80 18 hem six or seven years. Impatience of legislative 
pee ‘3 one of the most marked features of our Parlia- 
wo life. ‘Those who want a Bill passed, like Miss 
want it passed at once. They ask for 


in the play, 
joes tle heme “on the table.” Hence we may be 


ye oe that if the House of Lords uses its right of 
Ona Y freely, the exercise of that right will provoke a 
ey  ¢ indignation. The Peers will at once be described as 


f in : 
Soiled inte tionists,” “hereditary wreckers of popular 


‘Jation,” and so forth, and pressure will be brought 
to bear upon the Government “to. put an end to 
the dilatory tactics of the Peers. Just as the 
tendency in the House of Commons has always 
been to strengthen the procedure rules and to ma @ 
greater and greater use of the closure, the “kangaroo 
closure and the guillotine, so there will be a tendency to 
demand that the two years’ delay shall become one year, 
then six months, and then one. Perhaps, however, the 
better way, from the red-hot legislator’s point of view, will 
be to enact that if a Bill is declared urgent by the House 
of Commons, it will be by that declaration taken out of the 
operation of the Parliament Bill. Such a proposal will have 
a reasonable air about it, and it is not difficult to imagine 
it sent up to the House of Lords and got through under 
the two-years’-delay provisions. Once such a measure is 

ssed, the House of Lords in fact, if not in name, will 
ee been altogether abolished, for urgency will at once 
become the mark of any Bill which is in the slightest 
degree contentious. Here is the essential objection to 
placing no reliance upon the two-years’-delay clause. 

We shall be told, of course, that our suggestion is a 

ent, and that there is not the slightest reason to 
suppose that the responsible statesmen of the Liberal 
Party would ever consent to such “speeding-up” pro- 

Js. Well, if that is the case, why should not the 
Coennns prove their bona fides in the matter by agreeing 
to enact that any proposal for altering the Parliament Bill 
shall automatically be exempted from the provisions of 
that measure? In other words, proposals to alter the 
Parliament Bill shall not be liable to be assed under the 
two-years’-delay clause, but in regard to them the 
House of Lords shall remain in the position in which it 
was before the passage of the Parliament Bill. We admit 
that the drafting of such a safeguarding clause would be 
_— and possibly the safeguard might be imperfect; 
ut we are certain it is not beyond the ingenuity of the 
Parliamentary draftsmen to produce a clause which would 
= a substantial guarantee against the “ speeding-up” 

ger. The pointas to whether a Bill does or does not 
iavolve an alteration of the Parliament Act could be 

ae > Joint Parliamentary Committee presided over 
y the Speaker. 

We very much hope that the Opposition will take up 
the proposal we now make, and urge its acceptance on the 
vernment. If the Government accepted it a very great 
would have been done to reassure the country, and so 
to make it easier for the Lords to accept the Veto Bill. 
In other words, the Government would have very largely 
smoothed the path for their Bill. If, on the other hand, 
the Government refuse a proposition so reasonable in 
itself, they will have made it clear to the nation that they 
do contemplate the possibility of “ speeding up” legislation 
m the near future. Their refusal or acceptance of the 
clause we have suggested would do a great deal to clarify 
the situation. Here, at any rate, is a final test as to 
whether the moderate Liberal is or is not an extinct variety 

of the political mammal. 





THE ALBANIAN RISING. 


Ot a year ago the Albanians were in arms against the 
‘, -urks, and we pointed out that there was a much 
— stake in play than the mere loss of Albania. The 
ung Turk Revolution aimed at the establishment of a 
Constitutional Ottoman Empire, and for this purpose 
ns ties must be paid and taxes must be collected. In 
mef, tribal independence could no longer be tolerated. 
> e larger part of Albania has always objected to being 
xed, and if Albanians can make good their resistance to 
r taxation, it is obvious that in an important par- 





ticular the Ottoman idea falls to the ground. Yet, again, 
if the Albanians can prove their ability to resist,the diverse 
races under Turkish rule—Arabs, Greeks, Armenians, Bul- 
gars—may easily be encouraged to do likewise. Therefore a 
year ago the Young Turks were fighting for the vital prin- 
ciple of Empire. It does not matter that rational treatment 
of the Albanians would probably have prevented the rising. 
Once the rising had taken place the issue was as we have 
stated it. In the autumn of last year a sort of settlement 
was imposed on the Albanians. Some rebel leaders were 
executed, the country was nominally disarmed—a terrible 
indignity, this, for Likenteo2el the Turks praised their 
moderation, while the Albanians denounced their atrocious 
severities. Spring has come round and the thoughts of 
every inhabitant of the Balkan Peninsula turns, as usual, to 
fighting. The Albanians who retained their arms—and 
| must be many—have emerged from their fastnesses 
and have raised the country. This time the insurrection 
is more formidable than ever. The Turks are hurrying all 
the battalions they can spare to the theatre of war, and no 
one can yet say whether they will be able to suppress the 
rising. 

The renewed outbreak means that the statesmanship 
which would probably have mended the situation last 
autumn sufficiently well for it to last for a time was 
entirely lacking. Even if the Albanians had consented to 
the imposition of the octroi—and here we may well 
sympathise with the Turks, who want the money—they 
could not have been expected to give up their imme- 
morial right to carry arms, or to accept the Arabic 
alphabet as a substitute for their own Roman 
alphabet. This imposition of a foreign character on a 
singularly proud people is really a test of the methods 
of the Young Turks. If there is one thing above all 
others on which the Albanians pride themselves, it is on 
being a non-Turkish people. Their history in this one 
spot of Europe reaches back into obscurity. They are 
— the oldest Aryan stock in the peninsula, and their 

nguage goes back to unknown origins. As always 
happens where there is no literature to speak of, the 
language of the people is divided into many dialects. The 
Ghegs, who are the fighting Albanians, and the tribe chiefly 
to be reckoned with in any rising, use the Roman alphabet 
with a few added symbols. The Tosks use the Greek 
alphabet, but both sections of the race are proud of being 
Albanians, and in opposition to the Turks they are united. 
If the Turks persist in tampering with the Albanian 
language, which is cherished as a proof and token of 
national unity and of distinction from the Turks, they will 
commit one of the most familiar mistakes in the world. 
One would think that, even if they do not read history, 
they would have observed the recurrent riots in Athens on 
the language question. Those alone show how deeply 
people in South-Eastern Europe value such a proof of 
racial lineage as language affords them in circumstances 
where purity of race is always questionable. After the 
Turco-Greek war the Queen of Greece was shocked to find 
that wounded soldiers in hospital were unable to read their 
Bibles because they did not understand the literary 
language of modern Greece—the language of the newspapers 
and of Parliament—and she accordingly had a version pre- 

ared in the dialect which the common people speak, and 
into which even the most cultivated Greeks sometimes 
lapse when they are excited. But this version, by the 
distinguished scholar M. Palli, was received with execration 
It appeared, by consenting to a hybrid language, directly 
to challenge the Greek claim to uninterrupted descent 
from the Greeks of classical times. This was not a dispute 
over an alphabet, it is true, but the principle was almost 
the same as is now at work in Albania. The version was 
removed in response to the clamour. Similar riots 
occurred in Athens only a few days ago, when there was 
a proposal that the dialect should be admitted to the 
University. The Young Turks will be wise, therefore, if 
they recognise that sentiment in such a matter is worth 
more consideration than the convenience of using a single 
character throughout the Empire. 

The Albanians agreed to the obliteration of their 
Christianity in the fifteenth century when the Turks 
overran their country. But it is often supposed that 
under the profession of the Moslem faith a good many of 
them still revere their older creed, and it is certain that 
the prevailing faith of Mohammedanism is mingled with 
several curious Christian forms. Those who are openly 
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Christians are vehement Christians, whether of the 
Orthodox Church or Roman Catholics, and the attempt 
of the Turkish Government a year ago to plant colonies of 
Bosnian Moslems among the Christian Albanians along the 
Greek frontier was just the sort of expedient to harden their 
disaffection into bitter determination. It seems that the 
Prenk Pip Doda Pasha, the hereditary leader of the 
Mirdites (the Roman Catholic tribe of Albanians), is 
accompanying the Turkish troops in the field, but too 
much significance need not be allowed to this apparently 
strange fact. This tribe occupies such an inaccessible 
position that the Turks might have as much difficulty in 
reducing them to even a temporary submission as they 
have had in the past. The operation would be quite im- 
possible if the ? country were in revolt. In the past 
the hereditary rulers of the Mirdites have sometimes been 
held as hostages by the Turks, and were believed to be in 
sympathy with the Turkish Government, but that made no 
difference to the resolute defiance of the tribesmen them- 
selves. Albania is one of the most difficult countries in 
the world for campaigning. There are no railways, and 
few roads. The mountains are unmapped, and the few 
paths are arduous; the valleys are hotbeds of fever. 
Above all, the Albanians are now armed with modern 
weapons. In Southern Albania the success of the Turks 
is possible and even probable, but there would be no hope 
of conquering the more mountainous and more warlike 
North unless the Turkish army were able to bring an 
enormous force to bear. In fine, the condition of success 
is that the army should not be distracted by internal dis- 
sensions in the Government or by serious challenges to 
Turkish supremacy in other parts of the Empire. 
It is the absence of any certainty that this condition will 
be maintained which makes the anxiety of the Young 
Turks extreme. Dissensions within the Government are 
continually reported, and rumours of a coup d'état succeed 
one another. Abroad there is the Arab _ revolt 
in Yemen. - Little news comes from the scene of 
fighting, but it is to be remembered that in Yemen, 
perhaps even more than in Albania, the Young 
Turks are fighting for a vital principle of Empire. It is 
said that the revolt is spreading into districts previously 
untouched, and that if that be so, one of the holy cities, 
Mecca and Medina, might ultimately fall. If such a thing 
happened it would be difficult to foresee the extent of the 
calamity. As it is, the Young Turks are often accused of 
violating the sacred law, but if they lost the custodianship 
of the holy places of Islam they could not continue in power 
fora day. Affairsin Yemen might thus react upon affairs 
in Albania. Nor is that all. The Albanians, who are 
renowned for their tenacity and their faithfulness to an 
idea—it is their faithfulness to persons, of course, which 
makes the Ghegs the best kavasses in the world—are likely 
to prolong the conflict much longer than ordinary people, 
and soon or late other countries in Europe are bound to be 
touched in some sensitive place by the conflict. Disorder 
in Albania sends a crowd of refugees across the 
Montenegrin frontier. Thenthe Albanians of Montenegro 
cannot be restrained, and with all the will in the world the 
King of Montenegro cannot observe a strict neutrality. 
He is accused of taking sides even while his poor, small 
kingdom is taxed by the expensive invasion of fugitive 
paupers. Austria-Hungary, again, is the avowed 
champion of Christian Albania, and will not long watch 
anything like oppression without a protest. It is 
a great irony that the Young Turks, with their professions 
of justice and impartiality, should be committed to an 
attempt to crush the Albanians. But the fact is that the 
late Sultan was afraid of the Albanians and left them alone. 
it is an essential part of the Young Turks’ scheme of 
Imperial Government that the Albanians should not be 
left alone. We trust that the Young Turks will temper 
energy with wisdom, and bring a happy solution—one that 
deserves success as well as gains it—to the imbroglio in 
Albania. Wishing well, as we do, to their régime, we 
cannot be indifferent to the issue of a rising which is bound 
seriously to influence the course of their rule one way or 
the other. 





WHAT THE WORKING MAN WANTS. 
Ww. have always held and often declared in these 

columns that whatever he may say about Socialism 
or any other isms, what the working man really wants is 


higher wages, including, of course, in hi 
element of dine wer vey power, (It is om wee the 
wages to go up ten per cent. while prices rise — 
twenty percent.) Some striking testimony that this is o 
authentic social and economic ideal of the worker ana t & 
compared with higher wages, plans for State that, 
municipal trading, insurance sc » State ownershi 
land, and the like, leave him cold and sceptical P at 
: Ptical, has been 
ublished of late. We quoted last week a notable 

m an article by Mr. Stephen Reynolds in the Bnei 
Review, a passage which will bear to be set forth on 
Before we do so we must put on record that we b 
means agree that the desire for higher wages or the Joy 
tude of mind described by Mr. Reynolds is in any ren 
sense Socialistic. It is indeed the very reverse, The label 
is nothing. It is the contents of the bottle that matters 

“T was ent while some country workin 
unlenicte, sexo tailing: heub (hele cage, "Woden Bwin .. 
share,’ said one. ‘Certainly the master’s got the capital and we 

haven’t,’ added another, ‘and there wouldn’t be no work for ug 
without his capital.’ ‘Yes, we knows that. But ’tis us earns him 
the interest on his capital, and in sharing up the profits us gets 
too little for our labour, and he gets too much for his capital ; 
and ’t ought to be put a stop to.’ ‘Most people,’ I remarked by 
way of a joke, ‘would say you are talking Socialism’ To my 
astonishment he retorted: ‘I knows we are. All of us worki 
men are Socialists nowadays in things like that. Only I dare say 
we shall vote Conservative, us that’s here, after that’ The others 
present nodded their approval. ‘Ten years ago a conversation like 
that would have been impossible. It can only mean, not simpl 
that the opinions of those men have changed, but that the opinions 
around them, of the class they belong to, whose feelings they share, 
have also changed. One knows that it is so by a multitude of 
conversational touches too light and fleeting for recollection 
except as a general impression. And it is within a remarkably 
short spaco of time that working people have become tighly 
Socialistic in money matters, though not, it may be noted, in 
other respects. The theoretical aspects of Socialism do not 
appeal to them, and they resent as much as ever State interference 
in their private lives. Bureaucrats they mistrust: a chill Fabian 
efficiency has no attractions for them. What they want is fair 
play between man and man.” 

Similar testimony is borne by Mr. 8.G. Hobson in a letter 
lately published in the Nation. Mr. Hobson declares that 
from a Socialistic point of view two cardinal facts stand out 
clear: First, that Socialism has made little or no progress 
during thirty years of continuous agitation, for he does not 
consider the growing number of public services which have 
been municipalised to be steps towards Socialism. “ A muni- 
cipal employer is just as busy earning dividends formunicipal 
investors as is a private employer who spends two-thirds of 
his time producing rent and interest for private investors.” 
Further, he declares that Factory Acts and regulations 
have strengthened rather than weakened the private grip 
upon the factory and the machine. His second cardinal fact 
is that “ effective wages,” if they have not actually declined, 
have not advanced durmg the past ten years. After having 
commented upon the indifference of the wage-earners 
towards cnrrent politics, such as the Parliament Bill, Home 
Rule, and Welsh Disestablishment, and their belief that 
what is wanted is not so much reform of the House of 
Lords as reform of the House of Commons—matters which 
do not immediately concern us on the present occasion—he 
sums up his statement as follows: “ More and more the 
workman’s test will be : How are my wages affected?” He 
then proceeds :— 

“It is time that the politician realised that ‘social reforms’ 
that do not raise wages only add to present discontent. A 
reorganised Trade-Unionism, discarding all the political shibboleths 
that distract us to-day, keeping itself closely to the ery of ‘ wages, 
wages, wages,’ may make short work of present-day politics, and 
consign the present Labour Party toa most unwelcome and discon- 
certing obscurity.” 

That the statements of Mr. Reynolds and Mr. Hobson 
are true will, we believe, be admitted by all who know any- 
thing of genuine working-class opinion—by those, that 18, 
who can blow off the froth engendered by Trade Union 
Congresses and the like, and can estimate the nature of the 
mixture which is seething below. The difficulty is to make 
the workman understand what is the proper way t 
obtain those higher wages and that larger share in the 
product of industry which all reasonable men desire that 
they should have, and which we fully believe they can 
have, if they will only take the right way to obtain 
it. Unfortunately the workers do not realise that 
the policy to which they have been giving their assent 
during the last ten years, in the hope that it would raise 





wages, is directly and inevitably calculated to produce the 
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site result. So-called social reform and socialistic 


steel 
very Opp? State re lation, municipal trading, and 


action, by i ar of acti t? of 
° terference wi liberty , on, on t.6 
aan or the owners of capital, must tend to depress 


t is the same thing, prevent them from 
wages, Sie by the encouragement and development of 
ye —that is, by observing the principles of free 
a oe ale wages be increased. There is no other way. 
— rference in the matter of exchange may, perhaps, 
be called for on hygienic or moral grounds, but it must 

ever be forgotten that a forfeit will be exacted by the 
cnerorable law of economics for every such interference ; 
and that forfeit always takes the shape of a diminution 
in the reward of labour. To interfere with free exchange 
is to throw sand into the machine and to interfere with 
its efficiency and its product. But the labourer is paid 
from the product, and from no other source. Hence, to 
lower the product is to lower wages, or, at any rate, to cut 
off the source from which they rise—that is, an increased 

roduct. Every exchange allowed increases the wealth of 

the world. Every exchange forbidden or hampered reduces 
that wealth. As we have said, there may be moral or hygienic 
reasons which rendered it advisable, in particular cases, to 
forbid exchanges, and so prevent an increase of wealth; but 
it is essential that when we take such action, we should do it 
with our eyes open, and should realise its economic results. 
We have been very busy forbidding exchanges in one form 
or another during the last ten years, and, strange as it 
may seem, doing it in the majority of cases in the belief 
that somehow or other we were actually going to increase, 
not decrease, wages. To borrow a phrase from Bastiat, 
we have been striving to produce abundance through the 
artificial creation of scarcity. The Trade Unions, with 
their protective policy, have been specially ardent 
worshippers, unconsciously no doubt, of the Goddess 
of Scarcity. They are firm believers in their capacity 
to work the miracle ot producing less that more may 
come. They imagine that by shortening the hours of 
Jabour through legal enactments, by sterilising labour- 
saving appliances, by decreasing the output of the in- 
dividual through such means as the discouragement of 
piecework, and by devices such as anti-sweating Acts, 
they will increase the remuneration of the worker. Re- 
ducing the total amount of the tea in the teapot is, 
they hold, the sure way to get a fuller cup for everybody. 
A few “ hidebound pedants ” like ourselves warned them 
from time to time that the result on wages of Government 
interference and of the Trade-Union policy of reducing out- 
= must be the lowering of wages; but in vain. Now, 
owever, the results are becoming apparent. 

Another potent influence which has been at work to 
prevent that increase in wages which the workman 
desires is the delusion that capital is the enemy 
of labour, and that if capital could only be 
treated more drastically by the State and kept 
within proper bounds the goal of the worker might be 
reached. During the last ten years we have seen Socialists 
openly declaring that the worker who saved and had some 
share in the world’s capital was the enemy of his class; 
that thrift, instead of helping the poor man, merely placed 
him more than ever at the mercy of the rich—that is, the 
exploiter of labour—and that the wage-earner who saves 
has in fact gone over to the enemy. ‘Those who declared 
that there was an inevitable partnership between capital 

and labour have been treated with hatred, ridicule, and 
contempt. Instead, we have been assured that the inevit- 
able relation between capital and labour is one of war to 
the knife. Hence profit-sharing schemes have been 
regarded by the Trade Unions and other advocates of the 
so-called “Cause of Labour” as little less than devices for 
enslaving the workers, or at any rate for drugging them 
into a condition where they could be more easily robbed by 
their natural enemies. The increase of wealth and the 
accumulation of capital has in effect come to be looked 
upon not merely as something which did not concern the 
workers, but as a positive evil. In a word, the poet’s 
mischievous nonsense about “the land where wealth 
accumulates and men decay” has been reiterated in 
thousands of street-corner speeches and newspaper 
articles, 

All this heady talk, all this representation of capital as 
the enemy, all this jealousy and anger against the accumu- 
lation of wealth, has, we venture to say, only been another 
preventive of the natural rise in wages. Capital tends 


or, 








to wither under a sirocco of sophistry. Only by and 
through the increased accumulation of capital can the 
worker reach his ideal of an increase of wages. The way 
to increase the remuneration of labour is to increase the 
demand for it—.e., to increase the number of hirers. But 
no man can be hired without the intervention of capital. 
Hence, the more the capital in the world, the greater the 
number of hirers, and the greater the demand for labour. 
Therefore, all accumulations of capital, since capital is of 
no use to a man unless it is at work earning its wages, 
must increase the demand for labour. To put the matter 
in another way, the workers, in order to set themselves at 
work, require capital, and, whether consciously or uncon- 
sciously, must go forth and hire it in the open market. 
The success of their undertakings thus depends very largely 
upon whether they can get the co-operation of capital cheap or 
dear. They will get it cheap if capital is plentiful; dear when 
itis scarce. (Note that in poor and undeveloped countries 
those who borrow money have to give 20 per cent. or 30 
per cent. as the wages of capital, whereas in a rich and 
prosperous country they will be able to get it for half or a 
quarter of such sums.) 

When capital is cheap not only can numbers of schemes 

be started to compete for the work of the labourer, but the 
thing produced goes down in price, and therefore the 
pacers power of wages is increased. Take the 
ollowing as an example: Nothing increases the effective 
remuneration of the labourer more than the opportunity to 
hire a cheap house. But nothing tends so much to mas She 
a cheap house as cheap capital. When capital can be 
hired for building schemes at,say,4 per cent., the workman’s 
house will be produced much cheaper than when capital 
has to be hired at, say, 8 - cent. Here cheap capital is 
seen to be producing a double blessing. It causes not 
only a greater demand for labour in the building trades and 
all the allied trades, such as the brick-making trade, the 
timber trade, the steel and iron trade, and all the trades 
connected with them, but also, by lowering rent, it in 
effect raises wages. Therefore, in the name of common- 
sense, let the worker pray for the accumulation of 
capital, and thus for the lowering of the price at which it 
can be hired. If only the operation of free exchange is let 
alone there is no reason why we should not see capital 
hirable at 2 per cent. That sounds a dream, but it is a 
dream which it is quite possible may be realised. No 
doubt in theory if the remuneration of capital fell too low 
there might not be enough incentive to mankind to accu- 
mulate, but this is, we believe, a theoretical alarm. The 
impulse to accumulate is so strong that men would save 
even if the rate of interest came to be calculated per 
thousand instead of per hundred, per mil. instead of per 
cent. 

“This is all capitalist twaddle” we can hear a Socialist 
worker saying. “There is amuch more efficient and much 
better way of raising the remuneration of labour, and that 
is by restriction through organisation, If the workers only 
stand together, and stand firm and refuse to allow your 
so-called principles of free exchange to stamp them into 
the mud, labour will be able to extort from capital a 
much higher remuneration. Let the worker insist on short 
hours and high wages and the capitalist will have to grant 
those hours and pay those wages!” When it is objected 
that even if this plan did not kill the goose that lays the 
golden eggs—i.e., lead to the diminution of capital and 
to an increase in its price—it would at any rate mean an 
aristocracy of labour at work, and a large section of 
labourers left with no employment, the Socialistic dis- 
putant of our thought would no doubt reply: “ Not a bit 
of it. By forbidding the capitalist to employ men for more 
than a certain number of hours a day, this difficulty can 
be turned. The State should insist on the employer paying 
& just wage, and paying it not merely to a few overworked 
men but toa large number of men working at much shorter 
hours.” 

We must wait for another occasion to answer this 
sophistical plea in full. We will only indicate here that 
the answer is “ Waste,” and that out of waste higher wages 
can never come. It is Bastiat’s proposition once more : 
You can raise prices in two ways, either by an increase of 
demand, as the Free Trader desires, or by a decrease in 
supply, as the Protectionist and the Socialist in effect 
agree in desiring. The progressive plan, the plan which 
makes for human happiness, is that of an increased demand 
rather than of a decreased supply. The plan of increased 
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demand makes for abundance. The other plan, that of 
an artificial limitation of supply, makes for scarcity. But 
the effort of mankind both by instinct and by reason must 
always be towards abundance. Always through abundance 
and never through an artificially created scarcity will man be 
able to satisfy his desire for greater material happiness 
—i.e., for better food, better clothes, better houses, and 
greater leisure. When the choice is seen to be between 
abundance und freedom or scarcity and restriction, there 
can be no hesitation. The wise man—nay, the sane man 
—must lean to what Bacon would have called the “ benign 
extreme.” 





THE INCOME TAX AND THE LAND. 


N R. HOWARD FRANK, of the well-known firm of 

Knight, Frank and Rutley, has been calling public 
attention to the injustice of the present methods of levying 
the Income Tax upon incomes derived from property in 
land. This is an old story, but it is well that it should be 
emphasised, for the importance of the matter necessarily 
increases with the growth in the rate of the Income Tax. 
As long as taxes are moderate in amount, a few inequalities 
can be patiently borne. When the scale becomes heavy it 
is imperative to secure equity. The present system of 
levying the Income Tax upon landed incomes had its 
origin, as most of our readers are aware, more than 
one hundred years ago in Pitt’s Income Tax. That 
tax was repealed in the year following the battle of 
Waterloo, but in 1842, when Peel decided to revive the 
Income Tax as the only means of meeting recurring 
deficits, he took Pitt’s tax practically without alteration. It 
has since been amended in numerous details, but the basis 
remains the same as in the original tax. The characteristic 
feature is the levying of the tax at the source, and in order 
to make this possible incomes are divided up into certain 
categories. Of these categories the first is Schedule A, 
which applies to incomes derived from the ownership of 
land a houses. From the administrative point of view 
it is extremely convenient to assume that the rental was 
the landlord’s income, and to tax him upon that by levying 
the tax on his tenant. So strong was the reluctance of 
statesmen and officials to introduce any complication into 
this simple rule that for a long time no allowance 
at all was made for the cost of repairs. Gradually 
this evil has been in remedied. Sir Michael 
Hicks Beach did something, Mr. Lloyd George did 
a little more, with the result that at present a landowner is 
permitted to deduct for the cost of repairs up to 25 per 
cent. of his rental if he can prove that so much has been 
spent. If, however, he has spent, as many landlords do, 
50 per cent. or 75 per cent., or in some years even 100 per 
cent. of the whole rent, he gets no further deduction. It 
not unfrequently happens that on particular pieces of pro- 
perty a landlord is paying Income Tax when he has received 
no income at all, but is actually bearing a loss. 

This is obviously unjust, and the community has 
no right to continue to impose this injustice—twice 
over, too, in cases of Super Tax—upon private individuals 
merely because of the administrative cost of redressing the 
evil. There is no reason why a man who is engaged in the 
business of house or land letting should not be subject to 
the same rules as a man engaged in the business of selling 
groceries or tobacco. Take the case of a shopkeeper or 
manufacturer. Any expenditure that is necessary to the 
carrying on of the business is allowed for in calculating 
net income. A landlord in order to carry on his business 
must spend money upon repairs, and the best landlords 
are those who spend most liberally. Yet under the system 
of taxation now imposed the only way in which a landlord 
can escape injustice is by neglecting the repairs which are 
due from him equally from the point of view of the upkeep 
of his property and of the requirements of his tenants. It 
may be argued that if landlords were allowed to deduct the 
whole amount they spent on repairs without an arbitrary 
limit, some landlords would dishonestly deduct too much. 
Exactly the same consideration applies to a shopkeeper or 
manufacturer or professional man. There is absolutely no 
reason to believe that the standard of honour is lower 
among landowners than among the other classes mentioned, 
and it is certainly easier for the revenue officials to check 
statements made with regard to expenditure upon repairs 
than it is to check the returns under Schedule D of the 
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Justice that lang. 


net i 
Schedule D, instead of being compelled to pay tar ured” 


fictitious income under Schedule A. Incidental!) 4 this ref 
would have the advantage of removing the ole substantial 
argument for bere poe taxation of land values. That 
ment can be stated ina few words. A shopkeeper aa 
freehold premises will bring into his balance-sheet the 
value of those premises, and if they have appreciated h 
will, if he is honest, pay a tax upon the appreciation > 
part of his income. On the other hand, a landowner taxed 
under Schedule A only has to pay on income actual] 
received. He thus escapes any payment upon the appre- 
ciated value of his land. Hence the outcry of the land 
taxers, and hence Mr. Lloyd George’s complicated system 
of Land Value Taxes. But if the Income Tax were put u 

a sound basis and Schedule D rules were applied to the 
ownership of land, then the owner of ripening land in the 
neighbourhood of a town would, we presume, have to bring 
into his balance-sheet the yearly appreciation of value, and 
would pay a tax upon it. This would get rid of the only solid 
argument for the Lloyd-Georgian taxes, and would at one 
blow effect all that the Radicals hoped to gain both by the 
Undeveloped Land Tax and by the Increment Value Duty, 
It is hardly necessary to point out that the cost of scienti. 
fieally levying the Income Tax upon the owners of land 
would be very much less than the cost of administering 
the new Land Value Taxes. 

It is not, however, Schedule A alone that needs 
to be dealt with. Another grave defect in the Income 
Tax, though from a different point of view, arises 
out of Schedule B. This schedule was invented for the 

ial benefit of the farming class. It was assumed that 
nglish farmers were intellectually incapable of keeping 
proper accounts, and therefore they were allowed to assess 
their incomes first on the basis of half of their rent and now 
on the basis of a third. The result is that many farmers 
who are certainly earning a good deal more than £160 a 
year escape Income Tax altogether, for no farmer whose 
rent is less than £480 is liable to Income Tax. This is a 
grave injustice to the other taxpayers of the kingdom, and 
ought to be removed without delay. The political diffi- 
culties in the way have deterred Governments from dealing 
with the matter hitherto, but those difficulties would 
disappear if Schedules A and B were dealt with together, 
so that both landlords and farmers would simultaneously 
be brought under the general law which affects the rest of 
their fellow citizens. This reform would, of course, impose 
upon farmers the necessity of keeping proper accounts; 
but that is not an evil, it is a benefit. There is over- 
whelming evidence that farmers in Prussia have derived 
very great advantage from the necessity of keeping proper 
accounts in order to return their Income Tax. Shortly 
after the Prussian Income Tax was imposed in its present 
form the Agrarian League appointed agents to go round 
the country teaching farmers how to keep accounts, and 
this has incidentally greatly aided them in the management 
of their farms. 

It is, of course, impossible without special information to 
forecast the financial effect of these proposed changes, but 
on the whole the revenue would probably gain, for though 
the landowner would cease to pay Income T'ax upon money 
which he does not receive, on the other hand in suburban 
districts he would begin to pay Income Tax upon the 
appreciation of his landed property. At the same time a 
very considerable amount of revenue would be derived from 
farmers who have too long been treated as the favoured 
protégés of both political parties. Farmers are doing 
extremely well at the present time, and there is absolutely 
no reason why they should be permitted to escape their 
share of national burdens. 

One further point remains—namely, the assessment of 
Super Tax. With the general principle of the Super Tax 
it is satisfactory to find that there is no widespread dis- 
content, even among those who are called upon to pay it. 
The tax was accepted by both parties in the House of 
Commons, and most persons who are fortunate enough to 
possess more than £5,000 a year appear to be quite willing 
to pay the extra tax. It is, however, clearly unjust that 
the Super Tax should be levied upon income which has 
already been taken away from the supposed recipient in 
the form of Income Tax. This injustice was happily 
illustrated by Mr. Gibson Bowles in the House of 


It is, therefore, a matter of common 
owners should be allowed to return their 





professional and commercial classes. 


Commons, who pointed out that, according to the Socialists, 
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incomes ought to be liable to an Income Tax 
£20s.in the £. If this principle were carried out, and 
ihe Super Tax still remained on its present basis, a man 
iving no income at all would remain liable for Super 
Tax on over £5,000 a year. The injustice is only diminished 
in degree when the scale of the Income Tax is less. A 
very simple and obvious reform is to make the Super Tax 
yable on net income. This proposal is not urged with 
any desire to relieve large incomes of their share of 
taxation, for it is quite easy to raise the scale of the tax so 
as to compensate the Exchequer for the change in the 
method of assessment. The whole point is that when 
taxation is heavy, as it is bound to be under existing 
conditions, care must be taken to make it equitable. 


all unearned 














MATERIALISM AND MISGIVING. 

“ EARN what is true in order to do what is right.” This 

sentence was not said by an ecclesiastic engaged in 
defending the theory that dogma is the only firm foundation 
of morality; it is the “summing up of the whole duty of 
man” by the late Professor Huxley. The words might be 
taken as the text of a book of extracts from Huxley's 
works chosen by his wife and edited by his son 
(“Aphorisms and Reflections from the Works of Thomas 
Henry Huxley.” Rationalist Press. 6d.). The book is 
deeply interesting—far more interesting than most books 
of extracts. Asa whole the impression that it makes upon 
the reader is one of strength, sincerity, and—paradoxical as 
it may sound—duality. The sympathetic reader, as he secks 
to see things from the author’s point of view, finds himself 
rocking always between two opinions. The general impression 
left upon the mind is of an eloquent exposition of materialism 
made by a man seriously troubled by doubt of his own theory 

It would be untrue, however, to say that there is any passage 

in this book in which Huxley dogmatically declares himself a 
materialist. Indeed, in a very trenchant passage he guards 
himself against any such profession of faith. “The man of 
science who, forgetting the limits of philosophical inquiry, 
slides from these formule and symbols into what is com- 
monly understood by materialism seems to me to place 
himself upon a level with the mathematician who should 
mistake the a's and y’s with which he works his problems 
for real entities.” A most enlightening comparison! In 
spite, however, of such a passage as we have quoted, the 
author often speaks as though he took materialism for 
granted. He points out, also, that there are more terrible 
theories—and would seem to defend it by a threat. He 
speaks of “the garment of make-believe by which pious 
hands have hidden” the “uglier features” of life, and of 
“the tragedy of science” which has destroyed a beautiful 
hypothesis by means of ugly facts. He declares the existence 
of a God—of a Creator even—an open question, and in one 
passage doubts if it is possible, even if we grant His existence, 
to plead His benevolence in the face of a suffering world. 
“Do we not base our belief in the Divine benevolence upon 
the intensity of our desire to rely upon it?”—he inquires 
in effect. “It is not to be forgotten,” we read, “that 
what we call rational grounds for our beliefs are often ex- 
tremely irrational attempts to justify our instincts.” Take, 
again, the following passage : “ Our sensations, our;pleasures, 
our pains, and the relations of these, make up the sum- 
total of the elements of positive, unquestionable knowledge. 
We call a large section of these sensations and their rela- 
tions matter and motion; the rest we term mind and 
thinking; and experience shows that there is a certain 
constant order of succession between some of the former 
and some of the latter.’ Immediately after these words 
Huxley guards his Agnostic position by declaring that mate- 
rialism cannot be deduced from them for certain, but all 
through the book he constantly compares the idealist and 
material positions to the detriment of the former, which he 
occasionally ridicules, while he always treats the latter with 
respect. Evidently we are to “learn what is true” by setting 
aside all conclusions that cannot be proved: “all truth in 
the long run is only common-sense clarified.” 

But when we come to the object of all knowledge, which 
Huxley has declared to be “ doing right,” the reader cannot 
but be struck by a change of position: “ Whatever practical 
people may say, this world is, after all, absolutely governed by 
ideas, and very often by the wildest and most hypothetical 





ideas.” In every page we trace the frankness of the man who 
makes no sacrifice to consistency. “ In whichever way we look 
at the matter, morality is based on feeling, not on reason,” we 
read, and again “ justice is founded on the love of one’s neigh- 
bour, and goodness is a kind of beauty.” Moral feeling is based, 
he says, on intuition. “If you ask why the moral inner 
sense is to be (under due limitations) obeyed; why the few who 
are steered by it move the mass in whom it is weak, I can 
only reply by putting another question: Why do the few in 
whom the sense of beauty is strong—Shakespeare, Raphael, 
Beethoven—carry the less endowed multitude away? But 
they do, and always will. People who overlook that fact 
attend neither to history nor to what goes on about them.” 
Men of genius do increase knowledge, apparently by other than 
reasonable methods, and to the upsetting of all calculations, 
—‘ genius as an explosive power beats gunpowder hollow!” 

“The practice of that which is ethically best—what we call 
goodness or virtue—involves a course of conduct which, in all 
respects, is opposed to that which leads to success in the 
cosmic struggle for existence. In place of ruthless self- 
assertion it demands self-restraint ; in place of thrusting aside, 
or heading down, all competitors, it requires that the individual 
shall not merely respect, but shall help his fellows; its 
influence is directed, not so much to the survival of the fittest, 
as to the fitting of as many as possible to survive. It 
repudiates the gladiatorial theory of existence.” This pas- 
sage forms a curious comment on the words, “The meek 
shall inherit the earth.” Such a sentence as “the fitting of 
as many as possible to survive” has again a Christian ring. 
“Honesty, energy, and goodwill,” he says, alone make “in- 
telligence, knowledge, and skill” of any real use. 

The aim of all education which is worth having, he tells us, 
is to turn out a man “whose passions are trained to come to 
heel by a vigorous will, the servant of a tender conscience 
who has learned to love all beauty, whether of nature or 
of art, to hate all vileness, and respect others as himself.” 
But if the prophet of science agrees with the Hebrew poet 
that “it is by these things men live”—if all that is best 
worth having in life is founded on intuition and feeling—is it 
reasonable to dismiss all those intuitions and feelings which 
have no direct practical outcome as unreasonable and of no 
account? Professor Huxley has been dead some time. The 
sense of horror which ran through the world when materialism 
in its modern garb was first suggested as an explanation of the 
universe has passed off. Ordinary men are becoming content 
once more to found their assurance of a spiritual explanation 
where Huxley founded his moral assurance, and where all 
men found their assurance of their own free will—upon 
intuition. But Professor Huxley's threat still makes us 
wince. What if the Deity were not benevolent? What if 
man at his highest moral moment does not reflect God? We 
must be as bold as Professor Huxley and say Religion is based 
on feeling and intuition, not upon any collection of facts. 
Why do the men who tell us that God is good carry us 
away, as Professor Huxley admits that the great moralists 
and prophets of the beautiful convince and carry us away P 
We can only reply,as Huxley replied, “They do, and they always 
will.” He speaks of Christ with the deepest respect— 
though he is not respectful to what may be called Church 
Christianity. The Galilean, he thinks, did not conquer. A reli- 
gion with which he would have had little sympathy conqueredin 
his name. His paramount moral ger¢us he appears to grant. 
When Christ spoke of God as perfectly benevolent, He gave 
voice to an intuition which is surelyas general as the intuition to 
which the great painters and poets gave expression. The factthat 
there are plenty of people who have no intuitional perception 
of beauty is not allowed by the man of science to bear at all 
upon the reality of beauty any more than a few utterly selfish 
people are allowed to bear upon the rightness of altruism, 
“Such pathological deviations from true manhood are merely 
the halt, the lame, and the blind of the world of consciousness ; 
and the anatomist of the mind leaves them aside, as the 
anatomist of the body would ignore abnormal specimens.” 
Truly the doubts of his own plan of thought which Professor 
Huxley raises in the minds of his readers are sufficient to 
form a creed. 

When all is said and done, is not the supreme intuition, the 
belief in God, the greatest of all realities—it may be the one 
reality? Materialism fades and changes, and with its per- 
petual flux and welter of vibrations eludes us at every turn 
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That to which the spirit witnesses remains, and is firm and 
unchanging. 





SIR ALFRED LYALL. 

E man of letters in action is a permanently engaging 

character. The scholar-soldier, or the scholar-gipsy (for a 
gipsy worthy of the name and of Borrow, is a man of 
action) affords the contrast in its pithiest form. Wolfe 
was not a scholar, to be sure, but he had the cravings 
of a scholar, and even in his case every reader likes 
best to remember that he quoted Gray’s Elegy on 
his way to storm Quebec, and that some lines from 
Pope’s Iliad were found in his pocket after death. Such 
contrasts usually come of personality working out its own 
fate; but occasionally a born scholar is driven by circum- 
stances into the field of action. Such a man was Sir Alfred 
Lyall. If he had been left to his own devices in England 
he would undoubtedly have been a man of letters only. As 
it happened, his school-boy triumphs in examinations im- 
pelled him to a means of livelihood in which the best 
appointments were the rewards of examination. From Eton 
he went to the old East India Company's College at 
Haileybury, and at an early age he was received into the 
administrative system of India. In that he remained work- 
ing laboriously at the task of governing till he retired with a 
greater knowledge of India than has been attained perhaps by 
any other man of our day. Yet all the time he was at heart 
a man of letters,a man of thought, who reckoned up the 
forces he was dealing with not in the handy phrases of a 
bureaucrat, but in the speculative terms of a philosopher. Of 
course the routine of governing must be done in the main bymen 
who carefully and obediently follow the traditions of the 
system to which they belong, and symbolise their obedience 
by a ready and faithful acceptance of the principles, and 
perhaps the very words, which have been handed down to 
them. But there is room for the rarer figure of a Lyall who, 
while he works loyally with the machine, stands mentally a 
little apart from it, and exerts on it the influence of a pene- 
trating and detached mind. It is a fine justification of the 
system which rules India that Lyall should not only have 
been able to do his Indian service without any collision with 
formalism, but should have earned the highest honours the 
Civil Service had to offer. He was a dreamer and a poet, but 
he never rode his Pegasus up into that rarefied atmosphere 
where he became useless for mandane affairs. 

Lyall went to India in 1856, and was near the heart of 
the Mutiny when it broke out in the following year. 
Driven from his district by the rebels, he joined the volunteer 
cavalry at Meerut, and fought in many skirmishes throughout 
the Mutiny. In 1878 he became Foreign Secretary, and held 
the office for four years. He recommended an understanding 
with Russia as the only possible method of settling the Afghan 
problem, and this was a very good example of his prescience 
and independent thinking. Till that time most people had 
regarded the continuance of the Russian menace as somehow a 
necessary part of the great burden of our anxieties in India. 
Lord Ripon, we have heard it said, remarked that Lyall used 
to see not only two sides of aquestion, butallthesides. The man 
who sees all round a question is, as we know, often paralysed 
as an administrator. Every possible course presents itself to 
his mind in turn as the best; he has not the great administra- 
tive knack of coming to quick, confident decisions. Lyall 
was never paralysed, but his temperament unquestionably 
prevented him from being a remarkable administrator. As 
Lieutenant-Governor of the North-Western Provinces and 
Oudh he felt the way, however, towards such schemes of 
provincial autonomy as could only have been nurtured in the 
brain of one who appreciated perfectly the weakness and 
strength of native India. In 1888 be became a Member of 
the India Council and spent the rest of his life in England. 
But, in the meantime, his reputation had been established on 
solid foundations as a political philosopher of unmistakable 
originality and power. The chapters of his well-known book, 


“ Asiatic Studies,” had been published separately before and 
while he held the post of Foreign Secretary. This book displayed 
an unprecedented mastery of Indian laws, religions,and customs, 
and was a practical appeal for a closer study of native life. 
He found Hinduism to bean active and continually developing 
force which had something infinitely greater than an academic 
It was to him a field of research, in 


atere st for students. 





which he could trace the growth and (sition ef amt 
that lie at the root of natural religion. His cams, © ideas 
serious effort at understanding Indians — 
with that of Matthew Arnold’s younger brother j . 
It was sometimes said of Lyall that he nk Ga — 
in the company of Indians than in that of his count 4 
His “ Rise and Expansion of the British Dominion jn ae 
is a noble philosophical argument, proving that the British 
conquest of India was a rational and inherently justifiable un- 
dertaking, and the continuance of British rule a demonstrable 
necessity. 

Lyall was sometimes called a pessimist. He was not that; 
his philosophical and historical works answer for him to the 
contrary. But a tinge of mysticism and a widely speculative 
habit of mind often took the form of a light and agreeable 
melancholy. One sees it over and over again in his Verses 
telling of Indian experiences ; it is the man of letters speaking 
through the man of action. “The Old Pindari,” the “Medi. 
tations of a Hindu Prince,” “The Land of Regrets,” among 
Lyall’s poems are all household words with the intelligent 
observer of India. Let us quote from the verses called “Theology 
in Extremis,” which are among the roughest specimensof Lyall’s 
art, and yet are exceptionally moving. Lyall understood his 
countrymen even as he understood Indians. He pictures the 
scene when certam captured Englishmen and women in the 
Mutiny were offered their lives if they would repeat the brief 
formula accepting the Mohammedan faith. Only one half. 
caste saved his life in that way. Lyall imagines a young 
Englishman soliloquising with himself as he takes the decision 
to die, not because he has any particular religious convictions, 
but because he is proud and is sensible of the companionship 
of those to whom their faith is much :-— 

“ Ay, but the word, if I could have said it, 
I by no terrors of hell perplext ; 
Hard to be silent and have no credit 
From man in this world, or reward in the next; 


None to bear witness and reckon the cost 
Of the man that is saved by the life that is lost, 


I must be gone to the crowd untold 
Of men by the cause which they served unknown, 
Who moulder in myriad graves of old; 
Never a story and never a stone 
Tells of the martyrs who died like me, . 
Just for the pride of the old countree. 

One is reminded of that wonderful apostrophe to death with 
which another man of letters who was a splendid man of 
action—Sir Walter Ralegh—~ended his “History of the 
World.” 

“O eloquent, just, and mighty Death! Whom none could 
advise thou hast persuaded; what none hath dared thou hast 
done ; and whom all the world hath flattered thou only hast 
cast out of the world and despised ; thou hast drawn together 
all the far-stretched greatness, all the pride, cruelty and 
ambition of men, and covered it all over with these two narrow 
words—Hiec Jacet.” 





THE ARM OF THE LAW. 
T was the pig who started the whole business. Not that 
there was anything to be alleged against the personal 
character of the pig, who was, in fact, a much more honest 
and useful member of society than Timothy Atwell, his 
owner; a respectable and industrious beast (the pig, not 
Timothy) who concentrated all the energies of his lean, hard- 
faring person upon the ultimate purpose of bacon, for which 
Providence had created him. His owner was far from being & 
shining light in the industrial paths of parish life; indeed it 
was a matter of surmise how he ever got along at all, his 
known sources of revenue being singularly uncertain, and in 
Timothy's periods of prosperity it happened not infrequently 
that his neighbours simultaneously missed property. But the 
pig was his own, without a doubt, for Parson was known to 
have bestowed one of his own litter on the plausible beggar 
coming to him with a circumstantial tale of why he could 
not pay his rent, and had, moreover, remitted the rent for an 
indefinite period. But then everyone knew that Parson, 
although a homely gentleman and not high-minded, was 
nothing but an abstracted old bachelor, and too high-learnt to 
have much sense. 
So the pig grew on his scant provision and on irregular 
supplies of barley meal that came from goodness knows where, 
though goodness was not generally supposed to know moeh 
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~ Timothy's doings). . 
ry isgivings, though when things were darkly 


‘moth Atwell it was usu ; 0 
or Prouldn't wish my name to be mentioned, 
who have ricks must not say too much. ‘ 

This was how it came about that the pig 


e Police-constable Tovey 


day in Featherbed Lane, old 


ked if he would ki Join 
z to killing the pig in a day 


omitted the usual polite invitation to come 
after he was killed. Parson, homely gentleman, 
but the loin of pork failing to arrive, 
asked Parson, meeting young Timothy a week later. 
aur, Peg got better,” said the ingenuous 
et in his parent’s guileful ways. So the tale of 
‘Atwell’s pig W285 in 
the following week. Now Police- 
thing of an artist in his profession, 
of crime, though he could 
meant. He was, moreover, 
Andrews, who was cousin to 
oracle, respect 
like himself, an 
John knew all 
could cast a lurid ligh 
histories, 80 
about his new distric 
week 
It 
the new policeman’s a 
appeara 
great difficulty the stile 


dalways alluded tom 
about the seamy § 
t on the 


that 


a wooden leg, but on closer scrutiny 
apparent inflexib 
portions of a gaun 

umbrella were seen proj 
trouser-leg. “That’s an uncommon queer 
rumberellow,” thought Police-constable Tovey, 
has been stated, a bit of a Sherlock Holmes. 
watching Master Atwell out of 


because her umbrella h 
schoolroom door, where 8 
the morning, as five small 
ances. “Seem to me,” 

hearing Doris’s tearful statement, 
maid’s rumberellow.” 
parent, “as somebody wi’ a ti 
both Ben and Joe hev carr’d 
year past and the whole place 
a little more discussion the ne 
would attend to it, an 
Atwell family assembled at 
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was doing on the damp floor of Timothy’s pig-stye. As he 
opened the door a stimulating flavour of roast goose greeted 
his nose, and the spectacle of a half-devoured biped of fine 
proportions met his eyes. “Dyer’s gander, ’a b’lieve,” said 
the Force, sarcastically, and there is no need to harrow any- 
body’s feelings with a further description of the conviction 
and sentence of the head of the Atwell family. He was quite 
accustomed to it, and, at any rate, the family had had a hearty 
meal off the gander. And it was the gander who (posthu- 
mously) covered the Force with glory in the eyes of the village. 
His recapture was held a greater achievement than that of 
the double harness or even of Doris Weaver’s ramberellow. 
Though, to speak the truth, the exact manner of Timothy’s 
conviction with regard to that gander was never known, 
for one gander, as the magistrates knew, is very much 
like another when he is bereft of his clothing, and partly 
eaten to boot. And though the Dyer family recognised 
the head of their beloved bird with tears and would have 
sworn to his identity under any circumstances, and however 
dismembered, it must be supposed that if the magistrates 
included the affair of the gander in Timothy’s conviction, 
they were acting on evidence which was chiefly negative and 
also upon long acquaintance with Timothy Atwell. Whence 
they may have concluded (a) that with his known income, or 
absence of income, he should not have provided his family 
with roast goose out of season; (b) that nobody except Dyer 
had missed a goose; and (c) that the next time that Timothy 
appeared before them they would commit him for assizes on 
the strength of his innumerable previous convictions. The 
Dyer family got another goose from Parson, “the dear soul of 
‘en, as "t were a miracle if he didn’ send something to the 
{temporarily bereaved] Atwell family too, seeing you couden 
look for ’en to have too much sense and him that high-learnt.” 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


THE DECLARATION OF LONDON. 
[To rue Evrror ov tre “Srecrator.”’) 

S1r,—Article 35 of the Declaration of London says that 
conditional contraband is capturable only on board a ship 
bound for an enemy port, which is not to unload it at a 
neutral port. The commentary adopted by the Conference 
points out the obvious conclusion that there will be no room 
for inquiry whether goods to be disembarked in a neutral 
port are to be forwarded thence to the enemy by sea or land. 
Mr. Atherley-Jones says that if, by a continuous course of 
transactions or by other means, it is shown that the liberty so 
allowed is availed of, any Court will hold it to be a fraud—on 
what rule? Does he mean that a Court which dislikes the new 
rule will hold that it was never intended to be actedon? I 
need say no more.—I an, Sir, &c., J. WESTLAKE. 

[We cannot publish any more letters on this subject.— Eb. 
Spectator.] 








RELIGIOUS INTOLERANCE IN IRELAND. 
[To rae Eprrox or tus “ Spectator.) 

Srr,—I have received several letters concerning Miss Richard- 
son’s letter published by you on March 18th, and headed “ Reli- 
gious Intolerance and the Molly Maguires.” In replying to it, I 
pointed out that it contained (in two columns) only one veri- 
fiable assertion. This had reference to Waterford—as she 
noted, Mr. Redmond’s own constituency. I recall the leading 
statements of this first letter :— 

“No Salvation Army officer dare walk through the streets of 
that Nationalist town in uniform.” 

“The first officer stationed there—not very long ago—was soon 
after his arrival knocked down while quietly walking in the public 
street and savagely beaten. He would have been killed but for 
the intervention of two sailors.” 

“The open-air service held once in the week is only made 
possible by a strict guard of police. Such protection now restricts 
assaulting to spitting and cursing—which are freely indulged in.” 
Further on: 

“This state of things is not always due to the feeling of the 
neighbourhood . . . nor is it wholly due to the Church of Rome. The 
worst tyranny is the tyranny of the Ancient Order of the Molly 
Maguires.” 

I published a contradiction from the parish priest, Father 
O'Donnell. Your anonymous correspondent, “ Onlooker,” on 
April Ist, says it is “a huge joke” that I should have applied 





tL 
to a Roman Catholic priest for testimony. A 
judicially minded person thinks that a peleet Cp 


unworthy of belief. He supports, with his anonymous 
veration, Miss Richardson’s story ; and adds that I « eng 
her assertion of the assault on the Salvation Army Offices™ 
whose name he gives. 

Let me first say that I never doubted the existence of 0 
concrete fact. The whole art of calumny consists in adding 
and omitting—never in sheer invention. Here are now the 
facts about Adjutant Cooke. I state, on the authority of 
correspondent whose name I may not give, but who Writes in 
general support of Miss Richardson, that Adjutant Cooke wa, 
assaulted on the quay at Waterford and had “two natural 
teeth kicked out.” Miss Richardson’s addition is that “he 
would have been killed but for the intervention of Sailors,” 
It is this phrase of hers which draws from Father O'Donnell 
the statement that he “never heard of the murderous assault 
mentioned.” The italics are his. Whether he heard of the 
assault I cannot say; bat he has had plenty of time to forget 
it. It happened eight years ago. This fact I extract from 
the following statement sent me by Mr. Abraham Shackleton, 
a well-known member of the Society of Friends. It , 
written by Mrs. H. M. Jacob, a lady of Quaker family, living 
in Waterford. She writes -— 

“ Miss B., of Waterford, who highly approves of the Salvation 
Army, says: ‘They’ (the Salvation Army) ‘are never molested 
or annoyed here, ‘There is no cursing or spitting.’ She was sur. 
prised at the idea; says she has often walked up and down the 
quay with them and nobody took any notice, and that they can 
wear their uniform without difficulty, and that the police are 
entirely unnecessary. The incident of the man being knocked 
down took place eight years ago. She also says: ‘The meetings 
are very small and the people ignore them,’” 


Since then Miss Richardson has written another letter, 
She adduces several new charges, but is careful to avoid the 
possibility of verification in all but one, which I have not 
time to examine before posting this reply. 

In regard to Waterford, she states, on the authority of two 
Salvation Army officers, neither of them residents in Water. 
ford, that police protection is necessary for meetings there, 
This is denied from Waterford by Mrs. Jacob's friend, and 
denied also by Mr. Grubb in a remarkable letter, on the 
authority of the Salvation Army ladies in Waterford. 

The truth, then, established by Miss Richardson's four 
columns is that eight years ago an officer of the Salvation 
Army had two teeth knocked out in Waterford, and that 
police are sometimes present at the Army’s meetings there. 

I will now venture to ask Miss Richardson whether she 
seriously asserts that if Roman Catholic friars, wearing the 
habit of their order, preached in the streets of Portadown or 
Belfast, they would be absolutely safe from molestation? 
Whether they would be safe in any English country fair, for 
that matter? And further, since Miss Richardson thinks 
that experience of local government goes to prove the exis- 
tence of religious intolerance in Ireland, I would refer ber 
to the letter in which Mr. Grubb, also a member of the 
Society of Friends, pays remarkable testimony. He (I learn 
for the first time) is not only member but Chairman of 
the South Tipperary County Council—as another Protestant 
is to-day Mayor of Wexford, for instance. I would ask Miss 
Richardson whether she can adduce any case where a Catholic 
has been elected even to membership of any county council 
which Unionists control. She complains that there are only 
fifteen cases in the South and West of Ireland where political 
opponents of the majority have been returned to this office. 
Is there one at all in the North-East ? Is there even a single 
case of electing a Catholic Unionist? Everyone knows that 
very numerous cases of electing Protestant Nationalists can 
be cited. 

And, finally, let me ask Miss Richardson whether she 
has ever written to any newspaper to complain of this 
exclusive partisanship shown by Ulster Unionists, or to 
denounce the attacks repeatedly made by Protestants om 
Catholics as such ? 

Let me recommend to Miss Richardson, as to another of 
your distinguished correspondents, that notable text about the 
mote and the beam.—I am, Sir, &c., SrerHEN GWYN. 

[We cannot afford more space to this correspondence. We 
admit it is not quite fair to Miss Richardson to stop it before 
she has had an opportunity of seeing the above, but we may 
point out that Mr. Gwynn’s questions are more in the nature 
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—_ . 
of allegations in an interrogatory form than real questions. 


bliged to cancel a number of letters on both sides, 
Sieg a putting a number of questions to Mr. Gwynn 
an the manner of his interrogatories to Miss Richardson. 


Ep. Spectator. ] 





[To Tux Eprron oF THE “ SpEctaTor.”’] 

as an Irish Presbyterian, this talk of the 
impossibility of religious intolerance in Ireland, particularly 
when it comes from Lord Dunraven, who is, tant que soit, a 
Limerick man, and from Mr. John Redmond, who is a Wex- 
ford man, is incomprehensible. For if Wexford gave the 
worst, Limerick has given the latest instances of this intoler- 
ance. The Irish peasantry are tolerant from their good-nature 
alone, and probably no people more appreciate the exhorta- 
tion to live and let live. But they, too, have done strange 
things under fanatical influences. Of what crime were the 
victims of the massacres of the Scullabogue barn and of 
Wexford Bridge aceused except that of being Protestants or 
of a Protestant creed? For at Scullabogue there were women 
among the slain, and at least one infant was piked and 
thrown back into the fames. It may be said that this was so 
long ago that I might as well argue for existing facts from 
the Marian persecutions or St. Bartholomew. In my boyhood 
several eye-witnesses of these atrocities were living, as were 
many people who had received the news of them, just 
as we ourselves received the news of the Sepoy massacres 
fifty-nine years later. The horror they excited was 
still fresh, and served to keep alive the intolerance which, in 
those days, was more marked in the Protestant ascendency 
than in the Roman Catholic majority who are now having 


their turn. ar 
Only six years ago Limerick was the scene of a cruel per- 


secution of the Jews, preached by a local priest from his 
pulpit, and under the eyes of the bishop, Dr. O’Dwyer, whom 
we regard as the typical Ultramontane prelate of Ireland. 
Just before this Limerick was distinguished by the persecution 
of Mr. Long, a Protestant missionary. Mr. Long may have 
given provocation, but the treatment of him, disclosed in the 
proceedings as having lasted for many months, assuredly 
gave no indication of religious tolerance. Shortly before this 
ease, occurred that of the Rev. Mr. Hallowes at Arklow, which 
is on the edge of Mr. Redmond’s county, Wexford. In all 
these cases the persecutions were effectual because they were 
the work of the majority, just as the attitude of the Protestant 
ascendency was maintained when it was in power because it 
held the power. 

And how do Lord Dunraven and Mr. Redmond explain the 
plight of the Protestant citizens of Dublin? They pay half 
the rates, but have been practically deprived of all civic status 
by the Roman Catholic majority. Only a few weeks ago 
Dr. M'Walter, who is an eminent citizen and now an alderman, 
appealed to his colleagues in the Corporation, both at meeting 
and in the press, to elect at least one Protestant at the recent 
election to offices under the Corporation, if only to show their 
tolerance and their fitness for Home Rule. Practical though 
this appeal was, it was disregarded. 

The nobility and landed gentry do not enter into this question, 
nor the Gallios among the professional classes. Apart from 
them, and from the good-natured attitude of the peasantry, I 
have never known anything like religious tolerance in Ireland. 
In '98, my people, then much imbued with the principles of 
the French Revolution as interpreted by Dr. Priestley and 
others in England, thought the time had come for sinking 
religious differences, and, calling themselves “ United Irish- 
men,” went out in rebellion with the Roman Catholics. ‘The 
news of Scullabogue and Wexford Bridge disillusioned them, 
and secured their submission more effectually than did the 
forces of the Crown. The old religious rancour returned, and 
Isee little sign of its subsidence. It was naturally more con- 
spicuous on the Protestant side for many years after these 
events, but, as I said, the Roman Catholics are having their 
turn. They were much praised for their magnanimity in 
showing no exultation when the Irish Church was disestab- 

lished. That measure to them was a negative one, since it 
left their historic buildings and graveyards, to say nothing 
of the lands, in the hands of the spoiler. To aloofness has 
succeeded aggressiveness, and the establishment of local self- 
government has given the local bodies throughout the south 
and west the opportunity for showing their attitude, and that 
professedly and openly they follow the example which the 


Sm —To meé, 








Dublin Corporation had silently set. An instance of a 
different kind is the sudden application of the dormant “Ne 
Temere” decree. We believe that this could not have been 
done without the advice of the Irish clergy. 

English Home Rulers, like your correspondent “ Nemo” 
(Spectator of April 1st), apparently do not think it worth 
while to ask why we Irish Dissenters, who joined the Roman 
Catholics in rebellion in ’98, are so averse from Home Rule now, 
Our reasoned answer is that the South African example is no 
example tous. The people concerned there are all Protestants, 
and are compelled to unity because of the black population 
which so greatly outnumbers them. We wish to remain under 
the British Parliament, in which we are so much more than 
fully represented, because it has shown an earnest desire to 
remove our grievances, and has removed the worst of them; 
and, since 1903, with a liberality which would be far. beyond 
the resources of any Irish government. We know that an 
Irish government would be desperately poor, and, as we are 
the most prosperous section of the community, we think it 
likely that we shall be looked to to make up the inevitable 
deficit, while we shall have as little voice in the administration 
as we have now in the Dublin Corporation. But the chief 
reason in our hearts, which it is useless for us to explain to 
the merely philosophical or to doctrinaires, is that we do not 
want to be under the others, as we must be when votes govern 
the matter, We are attached to them as our fellow country- 
men, and we wish to live in friendliness with them, 
and do not want to be either over or under them, 
We fear the prospect of power in the hands of 
the priest-ridden. And many of us fear still more the 
Jacobinical methods of those who profess to be emancipated. 
And we cannot yet forget ’98.—I am, Sir, &., wind 





TURF PROPHETS IN THE DAILY PRESS. 


(To ram Eprron or ruz “ Srecraron.”) 


Srr,—The letter of Mr. John Hawke in the Spectator of 
April lst is deplorable in the extreme. In the now derided 
early Victorian days, and down to a considerably later date, 
we were taught morality of a very different kind—that 
right is right, and to be followed at any cost. Froude’s 
“Essay on the Book of Job” is a noble exposition of the 
old-fashioned morality, and Mr. Hawke might well re-read 
it, and see how ill his letter squares with it. He might also 
refresh his memory of Cowper's “ Pity for Poor Africans,” 
which, I think, was not referred to during the San Thomé 
controversy. The whole of the poem is a condemnation of 
the Cadbury-Hawke doctrine, and is so strikingly appropriate 
that it would be well worthy of quotation, or even of repro- 
duction if your space permite. I venture to enclose a 
transcript of it, in case this may save you a little time.—I am, 
Sir, &c., Epwarp H. Quicxa, 
13 South Norwood Hill, S8.E: 





PITY FOR POOR AFRICANS, 


I own I am shocked at the purchase of slaves, 

And fear those who buy them and sell them are knaves ; 
What I hear of their hardships, and tortures and groans, 
Is almost enough to draw pity from stones. 


I pity them greatly, but I must be mum, 

For how could we do without sugar and rum P 
Especially sugar, so needful we see, 

What, give up our desserts, our coffee and tea! 


Besides, if we do, the French, Dutch, and the Danes 
Will heartily thank us, no doubt, for our pains; 

If we do not buy the poor creatures they will, 

And tortures and groans will be n@ultiplied still. 


If foreigners would likewise give up the trade, 
Much more in behalf of your wish might be said; 
But, while they get riches by purchasing blacks, 
Pray tell me why we may not also go snacks ? 


Your scruples and arguments bring to my mind, 
A story so pat you may think it is coined 

On purpose to answer you out of my Mint; 

But I can assure you I saw it in print. 


A youngster at school, more sedate than the rest, 
Had once his integrity put to the test ; 

His comrades had plotted an orchard to rob, 
And asked him to go and assist in the job. 


He was shocked, Sir, like you, and answered “ Oh, no! 
What! rob our poor neighbour! I pray you don’t go; 
Besides, the man’s poor, his orchard’s his bread, 

Then think of his children, for they must be fed.” 
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“You speak very fine, and you look very grave, 
But apples we want, and apples we'll have, 

If you will go with us, you shall have a share, 
If not, you shall have neither apple nor pear.” 


They spoke and Tom pondered—“I see they will gos 
Poor man! what a pity to injure him so! 

Poor man! I would save him his fruit if I could, 
But staying behind will do him no good. 

“Tf the matter depended alone — me, 

His apples might hang till they drop from the tree 
But, since they will take them, I think I'll go too, 
He will lose none by me, though I get a few.” 

His scruples thus silenced, Tom felt more at ease, 
And went with his comrades the apples to seize 5 

He blamed and protested, but joined in the plan 5 
He shared in the plunder, but pitied the man. 





THE CONFIRMATION TEST FOR ENGLISK 
CHURCHMANSHIP. 
(To tne Epiror or tux “Srectator.”] 

S1r,—May I venture to advise the Editor of the Spectator that 
if he would wish many of us clergy to be less strict in our 
adherence to the Confirmation rule he should give up lecturing 
us from what many of us must regard as his own Erastian 
standpoint, and invite other correspondents to send him such 
appealing letters as that written by Mr. Arthur W. Leyland? 

Whilst regarding the necessity of Confirmation as a rule, to 
which isolation on board ship or in the Australian bush 
would compel the proverbial exceptions, I should find it very 
hard to refuse Communion even in a country parish, where 
everyone is known, and it is therefore so difficult to make 
exceptions, to one who thus asked for it in the old Wesleyan 
spirit of your correspondent, and I certainly should not do so 
without first consulting my bishop. But when appeal is made 
to the law of the land and the comprehensiveness of the 
National Church, and soon, that is another matter, and I begin 
to think whether Disestablishment is the worst evil we have 
to fear.—I am, Sir, &e. J. J. MALtLock. 

The Rectory, East Allington, Devon. 

(We cannot publish any more letters on this subject.—Eb. 
Speciator.] 





CASTE IN THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 
[To tue Eprror ov tux “ Srectator.’’] 

Sm,—In an able and interesting article by the Rev. O. F. 
Andrews in the July number of The East and the West on 
“ Race within the Christian Church,” he emphasises the fact, 
as is done by all writers on Missions in India, that the chief 
stronghold of Hinduism, the strongest barrier to the spread of 
Christianity, the heaviest burden on the whole land, is the iron 
system of caste, and amongst the most stringent points of the 
caste system are the rules which relate to food. Members of 
different castes will work together for many purposes, will 
unite in many ways, but they will noteat and drink together— 
that would be to break caste. And Mr. Andrews points out 
thatthe most powerful solvent of caste customs is found in the 
Holy Communion, where Brahman and Pariah drink of the 
one Cup of the Lord and share the one Bread. His arguments 
naturally lead on to the question which has no doubt been 
agitating the minds of many Christian people of late, the 
question of caste within the Christian Church—not the 
Christian Church in India, but the Church in so-called 
Christian lands of the West. We have to confess with 
feelings of shame and humiliation that there are indeed rigid 
rules of caste observed even amongst the followers of Jesus 
Christ—rules, too, which relate especially to food. Members of 
different Churches and denominations will work together for 
many purposes, will unite for social, educational, philanthropic 
objects, but they will not eat and drink together, although the 
food is the symbol and the pledge of the Bread of 
Life, and although there is the express command of 
the Master, “Do this in remembrance of Me.” Probably 
many of us who were present at the World Missionary 
Conference in Edinburgh felt sorrowfully that this was the 
one thing wanting there, that the one distinctive sign and 
proof of unity was lacking. What a lesson it would have 
been to the world, what an inspiration to the whole mis- 
sionary enterprise, what a joy to every Christian heart if 
those twelve hundred delegates could have been seen uniting 
together in one common celebration of the Supper of the 
Lord! Alas! one knows that any suggestion of this seriously 


made and seriously entertained would probably have 
the whole Conference. And so Mr. Chatterji and Mr pve 
ean go back and tell their fellow countrymen, « Tea Gan 
Christians, too, even in Great Britain, have their mre 
caste”; they can report to their fellow-Indians that ¢ - 
were Episcopalians and Presbyterians, and Methodists 
Baptists, and Congregationalists and Friends at the = 
burgh Conference, all joining together in hymns and 
prayers and mutual exhortations, all uniting to devise the 
best means for spreading the knowledge of Christ jy the 
world, but yet refusing to eat and drink together—that 
would bave broken their caste. One cannot help feeling that 
a terrible responsibility is incurred by those who defend and 
perpetuate these man-made rules of caste in the Christian 
Church, How shall we give account for this to the Master 
Who has commanded all His followers to eat together of the 
one Bread and drink together of the one Cup? How can yw 
hope to escape His scathing rebuke, “Full well ye reject the 
commandment of God, that ye may keep your own tradition,” 

This question has obviously a very close and practical bear. 
ing on the welfare of Christian missions. One chief aim of 
the Edinburgh Conference was the promotion of more united 
action on the part of the different missionary societies, more 
co-operation and therefore greater efficiency in the mission 
field. It was urged by more than one speaker that if ther 
were real co-operation amongst the socicties the effectiys 
strength would be doubled at once without the addition of g 
single missionary. But how can there be any real unity and 
co-operation amongst the workers, foreign and native, ang 
amongst the converts connected with the different societies, 
so long as they stand aloof from each other in the one distine. 
tive act enjoined by the Master as the pledge of fellowship and 
love? Mr. Andrews writes, we have declared for India by 
the voice of bishops and synods that “ the distinctions of caste 
must be abandoned decidedly, immediately, finally.” Yes, but 
if that is to be done effectually in the East, it must be done 
first in the West.—I am, Sir, &c., 

P. K. Fyson 
(late bishop in Hokkaido, N. Japan), 

[Though written before the controversy in our columns 
about the exclusion of Nonconformists from Communion 
and concerned with a different subject, the above letter may 
well close the correspondence on “The Confirmation Test for 
English Churchmanship.” Hard indeed it is to banish reli- 
gious caste and an exclusive Ritual, in a word Pharisaism 
—the essential example of religious exclusiveness—from an 
organised Church. Yet our Lord’s prime work was to destroy 
Pharisaism, and to brand as disloyal to God the men who 
wished to shut the gates of mercy on mankind, and in effect 
to force on the world the impious and anti-Christian maxim, 
nulla salus extra ecclesiam.—ED. Spectator.) 





SEA POWER IN THE PACIFIC AND THE 
IMPERIAL CONFERENCE. 
[To tHe Epiror or tue “Sprecrator.”] 

Srr,—I attended yesterday at the R.U.S.L, when Mr. Colqu- 
houn read a paper entitled “Sea Power in the Pacific.” He 
showed clearly that at this moment we have no naval force in 
the Pacific, and that the whole of our distant naval squadrons 
have not been reinforced since the time the Japanese Alliance 
was made; that we do not now maintain a fleet in the Indian 
Ocean that can possibly protect India or Ceylon, Singapore 
or Hong Kong, together with those Imperial territories that 
have their coasts on that Ocean; that we are not in a position 
to assert sea power in the Persian Gulf; that we have been 
strengthening, and continue to strengthen, our Home Navy, 
which is kept to guard the shores of the British Isles, and 
have adopted a policy which neglects our Imperial Terri- 
tories all over the world. We cannot expect the Dominions 
Overseas to think or act Imperially so long as this policy 
maintains. “Reciprocity in defence” cannot be preached 
to them unless a radical change is made in the naval and 
military policy approved by the Government, and in the 
ideas which are held by the public in regard to the value that 
may be derived from a conference of Imperial delegates. 
Two things are urgently needed as a part of the Imperial 
policy, which may, I would hope, be the outcome of the 
conference, First, we have built up a system by which the 
policy of the Navy and the Army is directed by the advice 








of the Imperial Defence Committee. That Committee 
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: ent shape only some few years ago, but 
et ceeption in rien Naval and Military Com- 
it on and a Colonial Defence Committee, which advised the 
re iralty and the War Office for many years previously. 
— require in India a Naval and Military Consultative 
Committee, and a similar Committee should be formed 
in each one of our Colonies and of our Dominions Over- 
seas, by which our Empire may be brought together to 
consider matters of defence and of war policy on truly 
Imperial lines. Our Naval staff needs organisation and 
development, and in touch with our Military General Staff 
should grapple with problems of Imperial importance. These 
reat questions, which are vital to the existence of Empire, 
should involve political considerations of the first importance, 
and some arrangement by which the F.O. and C.O. could 
assist in their solution should be devised. At this moment 
there is a vagueness in all the ideas that are put forward for 
adoption, which leads to confusion, and there is a general 
notion that, however sound in principle the theories that are 
advocated, the expenditure of money by the British Govern- 
ment or the assistance that may be given by the Dominions 
must check the adoption of schemes or plans that are 
immediately necessary for the defence of the outlying parts 
of the Empire. I am persuaded that if those plans were care- 
fully worked out, and were shown to be necessary for the 
safety of the Empire, the British Government and the 
Governments of India and of the Dominions would have the 
support of their people in their adoption. It is surely unwise 
to delay and to await the Conference before initiating a truly 
Imperial policy which must largely influence its decisions.— 
Iam, Sir, &c., E. F. CHAPMAN, 
Beech Hurst, Lingfield, Surrey. 





COLONIAL INTELLIGENCE LEAGUE FOR 
EDUCATED WOMEN. 
[To Tze Eprror or tue “Srecrator.”] 
Sin—We should like to remind your readers of a letter 
written last May by the Colonial Intelligence League on the 
subject of careers for Educated Women in the more distant 
parts of the Empire. Since that time great progress has been 
made by the Society, and the Committee has been greatly 
strengthened by the appointment of six members of the In- 
corporated Association of Head-mistresses of Public Secondary 
Schools. So much has been written of late about the want of 
women in distant parts of our Empire, as well as the need for 
wider opportunities for educated women here, that we feel the 
moment has come to outline more definitely the work which 
our Society proposes to do. This Committee feels that the 
first and most imperative need is the procuring of definite in- 
formation about (a) the openings for women in the various 
Overseas Dominions, (b) the conditions of life in these new 
and often partially-settled countries, and considers that, for 
this purpose, expert and salaried agents are indispensuble. 
They propose to establish at once in the Colonies responsible 
paid agents, who will report constantly to the Office in 
London on all matters connected with women of the 
educated class. The first of these will be established 
next month in British Columbia. The question of 
efficiency is, however, so bound up with the success 
of the work, that this Society does not undertake 
responsibility for any candidate who cannot satisfy the Com- 
mittee that she has received definite training for the post to 
which they are recommending her, or for the work which she 
desires to take up. Loans for training and passage-money 
are granted by the Society. The work already done by the 
Colonial Intelligence League has brought out very clearly the 
necessity for some kind of receiving and distributing centres 
in those sparsely populated countries. At well-chosen spots 
we want to establish settlements, which would be such 
centres, whence women can be distributed over the country 
districts. At those settlements, which ought, after a few 
years, to be self-supporting, a training in horticulture and 
domestic training of all kinds should be given. Later on in 
the year, after the chairman’s return from Canada, the Com- 
mittee hope to have a definite scheme to lay before the public. 
For the moment, all we desire to do is to call attention to the 


fact that we are most actively endeavouring to frame such a 


scheme, and to induce all those who feel as we do the great 
Recessity of helping the educated women of this country in 








such a way as to benefit permanently both them and the 
Empire, to give us their sympathy and support.—We are, 
Sir, &., CAROLINE GROSVENOR, 
Chairman, 
FLORENCE GADESDEN, 
Vice-President of Incorporated Association of Head 
Mistresses of Public Secondary Schools. 
Reta OLDHAM, 
A. L. Vernon. 





GUM TREES. 
(To tum Eprron or tux “Srecrator.”’] 
Srn,—I regret to see the Spectator giving its support to the 
notion that the gum trees of Australia are of any real value 
in our country. It is not even proved that they are any good 
in our hemisphere. Long ago they were tried in Algeria, a 
very likely climate for them one would think, and I made a 
journey there to see them, and saw some collections there 
which had been made with great care, and embraced all the 
known species of the time. In no case was the result a good 
one. The plants looked rusty and poor. The fact that two or 
three kinds grow in mild and sea-shore districts in our country 
is no proof of their value as trees. For beauty or for timber 
the best trees are those of our own country, Europe, North- 
Eastern America, and the noble trees of the North Pacifie 
region. I remember the late Mr. A. Macmillan planted some of 
the Australian gum trees in his garden at Tooting, with the 
result that death promptly settled the question there.—I am, 
Sir, &c., W. Rosrnson, 
Gravetye Manor, East Grinstead. 





THE DESTRUCTION OF BEAUTY. 
[To tax Eprrorn or tux “Srecraton.”"] 
Srr,—I have probably more opportunity than most of your 
readers for observing how far natural beauty is possible in a 
colliery neighbourhood. Within a mile of my house is a small 
pit raising five hundred tons a day. This pit is almost buried 
in a wood, only the trees in immediate proximity showing any 
signs of being prejudicially affected. I confess, however, 
that in all that long belt of coal-field, which extends from 
Leeds to Nottingham, the collieries are only too often horrible 
in their naked ugliness, and the gaunt rows of cottages round 
them are almost more so. Further east, in the new coal 
country, which is making Doncaster a great colliery centre, a 
different condition of things obtains. The pite are deeper, 
larger, and fewer, and consequently there is room for rural 
beauty in plenty between them. The colliery villages are of 
a superior type, sometimes, as at Brodsworth, models of neat- 
ness and architectural charm. Mr. Thackeray Turner is 
wrong in thinking that fuel is so cheap at collieries that no 
attempt at economy is ever made. Such a statement may 
have been true once, but the consumption of a large per- 
centage of the output is now considered poor practice, and 
economy of fuel is effected in every possible way. A system 
of “ forced-draught” for colliery boilers enables a very in- 
significant chimney to be used and there is practically no 
smoke, owing to the preheating of the air. Electric power 
from gas engines is also applicable to collieries, the gas being 
supplied either from retort coke-ovens or from producers. 
Electricity has not, however, so far found much favour in 
England for winding—+.e., actually raising the coal. A certain 
amount of ugliness is inseparable from coal-getting, and I 
think it should be remembered that England owes her premier 
place among the nations to her coal. Let us be devoutly 
thankful that there is coal in Kent, and that the South of 
England may soon contribute to the commercial prosperity of 
the country without losing, to any great extent, its natural 
beauty.—I am, Sir, &c., W. Newron Drew, 
Assoc. Roy. Sch. of Mines. 

Ecclesfield, near Sheffield. 

[Quite so; but let us not merely talk about preserving the 
beauties of the southern coal area. Let us take action before 
it is too late. We want to “rouse in many an ancient Hall 
the gallant squires of Kent”—not to obstruct the industrial 
development of the county, but to make sure that no waste 
of beauty shall take place where such waste is unnecessary. 
Let Kent show England that “Garden Collieries” are not 
merely a dream, but can be madea reality —Ep. Spectator.] 
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A PHANTASM OF THE LIVING. 


[To rue Eprror or tus “Spectator.” ] 


Srr,—On Sunday, March 26th last, I had an experience which 
is, I think, worthy of record. 

The verger of Holy Trinity Church, Richmond, which I 
have attended regularly for two years past had, I knew, been 
ill for some little time. I was somewhat surprised, therefore, 
to catch sight of him in the chancel. His figure, robed in the 
cassock which he always wore in church, showed dark against 
the white of the surpliced choir. No figure could be more 
familiar to me: I knew him well, not only as a regular wor- 
shipper in the church and occasionally assisting in the service, 
but as having employed him in his private capacity as a 
jobbing gardener. I may explain that my seat is close 
te the chancel, so that I could not have mistaken some 
other figure for his. What I saw was some five or six yards 
from me. It struck me as a little strange that I had not seen 
him before—the experience occurred about ten minutes after 
the beginning of Prayers—and that I did not see him again. 
But I thought that he might have felt tired and sat down in 
the vestry. Anyhow, I was eo convinced that I had seen him, 
that I said to a friend while walking home after service, “So 
the old verger is about again!” “No,” said my friend, “he 
is lying very ill in the Infirmary.” He died nine days after. 
In a brief tribute to his memory—he had served the Church 
for thirty-seven years—the preacher said that his last words 
were, “ Where is the banns book?” It had been his habit to 
put this on the reading-desk before the beginning of Prayers, 
and I was a little surprised that I had not seen him do this 
on the Sunday.—I am, Sir, &c., 

AtrreD J, CHURCH. 

12 Denbigh Gardens, Richmond, Surrey. 





ANIMAL TRAINING. 

[To rae Epiror ov tue “Srecraror.”] 
S1r,—Adverting to an interesting article in your issue of 
January 28th which dealt with the subject of “animal 
training,” it may be of further interest to some of your 
readers to know that, not only do the squirrels here “ hang 
upside down from an inverted cocoanut which is put out for 
the tits,” but, in order to reach it, they climb along a thin 
iron wire about sixteen feet long, from the middle point of 
which the cocoanut is suspended by another wire. Unlike 
the famous Blondin, however, these tight-rope performances 
are carried on upside down, the squirrel proceeding hand over 
hand as far as the suspending wire, on which he then slides 
down to the cocoanut below. If the cocoanut is hung by a 
string, the squirrel will sit on the wire above and haul it on 
to its perch by the front feet or hands. All this takes place 
within three or four feet of a large bay window, from which 
the gymnastics of these fascinating little animals are eagerly 
watched.—I am, Sir, &c., Lovepay E, Draxr. 

The Cottage, Mold, North Wales. 





THE GROWTH OF EXPENDITURE, 

[To tas Enrror or tux “Srecraror.”’] = 

Srr,—In an article under the above heading which appeared 
in your issue of March 18th you write: “It is as much the 
duty of an individual himself to make provision for his own 
old age as it is for him to make provision for his weekly or 
yearly holiday, &c.” Similar expressions of opinion have so 
often appeared in your paper that I would like, from some 
personal knowledge of the working classes, to offer the follow- 
ing remarks for the consideration of your readers. It is, no 
doubt, possible to find cases in which a working man, in 
receipt of only a moderate wage all his life, has been able to 
provide for his own old age. But such cases are exceptional 
and presuppose certain conditions, such as regularity of 
employment, good health of himself and family, a frugal 
mind, a capable wife, and a small family—a combination of 
circumstances which obtain in only a small minority of cases. 
It is all very well for those in comfortable circumstances to 
talk of the duty of the working man to provide for his old 
age, but how is a man to do this on, say, 20s. per week, 
with a family to maintain, spells of unemployment, and 
even only the normal amount of sickness in his family ? 
You cite, in support of your contention, the weekly or 
yearly holiday, but is this sound? First as to the weekly 








holiday. Whereas the attainment of old a ted 
doubtful, the weekly holiday is more or less certain, has to be 
provided for, and wages have naturally adjusted themselves 
to this condition. As to the annual holiday, I fear that this 
is too often a forbidden luxury. I quite agree that it is the 
duty of an individual himself to provide for old age, but if 
and only if, he lives under such conditions both as to wages 
and regularity of employment as will enable him, with 
reasonable foresight, to do so. Due allowance must also be 
made for the fact that the British workman is human and is 
entitled to some little relaxation in his journey through life 
without jeopardising his chance of escaping penury in his old 
age.—I am, Sir, &c., R. N.B. 

[There is no one who knows the condition of the poor better 
than Miss Loane. Yet she again and again asserts that 
saving is not an economic impossibility for the poor,and that the 
essential obstacle in the majority of cases is not poverty 
but the absence of the thrift habit. In a passage in one of 
her books refuting the notion that it is impossible for the 
poor to save, and pointing out her experiences of how the poor 
do save when they have the will to do so, she writes as 
follows :— 

“The temptations of high wages and low standards of life, the 

loss and difficulties occasioned by poor health, the ‘burden’ of g 
large family, the strain and anxiety of irregular employment, nono 
of these things could keep them [Miss Loane is describing sayi 
couples of her acquaintance] from the haven where they would be, 
What a man wants, he will have; what is given to him, he cannot 
even Use, 
It is invidious and disagreeable in a high degree for the 
well-to-do to write as we are writing now, but we prefer to 
speak the truth rather than to win the easy applause of those 
who say, “ What a shame to expect poor people to make them. 
selves more miserable by saving!” If our correspondent 
wants more facts as to the savings of the very poor, let him 
study the reports of the Dunmow Friendly Society—Ep, 
Spectator.] 





ICED DRINKS. 
(To tue Epiror or Tus “Sprctrator.”’] 
Sir,—The following lines are quoted from Boileau’s Third 
Satire, “ Le Repas Ridicule,” published about 1664, and there. 
fore contemporary with the quotation made from Pepys by 
Mr. Joseph Wilby in your issue of March 25th. The lines 
show that the icing of drinks was quite common in Paris 
over 250 years ago, for otherwise Boileau’s scorn would be 
meaningless :— 
“ J’approuvais tout pourtant de la mine et du geste, 

Pensant qu’au moins le vin dit réparer le reste ; 

Pour m’en éclaircir donc, jen demande .... 

Mais qui l’aurait pensé ? pour comble de disgrace, 

Par le chaud qu'il faisait nous n’avions point de glace, 

Point de glace, bon Dieu! dans le fort de l’été 

Au mois de juin!....” 
In the edition from which I transcribe, the French editor 
adds the following note: “The practice of icing drinks, 
known to the ancient Romans, was introduced into France 
towards the middle of the seventeenth century.” As it was 
common to store ice for use in summer, it is natural to sup- 
pose that it was used for the cold storage of food as well as 
the cooling of liquids.—I am, Sir, &e., F. RONNFELDT. 





“LAND OF OUR BIRTH, OUR FAITH, OUR PRIDE”! 
[To tus Epiror or tue “ Specraror.”] 
Srr,—May I mention, for the benefit of those who do not care 
to sing tunes inseparably associated with other words to new 
hymns, that there is an unpublished tune written by Mr. J. St 
Oswald Dykes to Kipling’s “Land of our Birth”? I have 
heard it sung for the last three or four years on the Sunday 
following Empire Day by choir and congregation, with inspiring 
effect. The tune has been privately printed, and a copy would 
be sent to anyone desiring to try it.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Holy Trinity Vicarage, Leeds. Octavia M, DyKsgs. 





GENIUS AND STATURE. 

[To rue Eprron or Tue “Srecrator.”] 
Srr,—Professor Arthur Keith, of the Royal College of Sur 
geons, has recently stated that “the small man is invariably 
the intellectual superior of the tall man”: — 

“Look at all, or nearly all, of the prominent figures in the 
world’s history. The great Cesar was anything but a tall man, 
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———————— 
Jeon was distinctly small, and so was Sir Isaac Newton, the 
rarer In our own day in the world of arms there is Lord 
Roberts, in the world of politics there is Mr. Lloyd George. In 
y t war the little Japs beat the big Russians. In all the 


er or of mechanical skill little men as a rule have pre- 


dominated.” 
But he seems to have made no fresh discovery, for in his 
“ Autobiography” Leigh Hunt bas set forth much the same 
view. After explaining how a misunderstanding had come 
about with the poet Thomas Moore, he goes on :— 

“Moore fancied, among other things, that I meant to pain him 
by speaking of his small stature ; and perhaps it was wrong to 
hazard a remark on so delicate a subject, however inoffensively 
meant....+- But I felt only a painter’s pleasure in taking the 
portrait ; and I flattered myself that, as far as externals went, I 
abundantly evinced my good will, not only by doing justice to all 
that was handsome and poetical in his aspect... wee but by 
the things which I said of the greatness observable in so many 
little men in history, especially as recorded by Clarendon, In 
fact, this had been such a favourite subject with me that some 
journalists concluded I must be short myself ; which is not the 
case. Men of great action, I suspect, including the most heroical 
soldiers, have been for the most part of short stature, from the 
fabulous Tydeus to Alexander and Agesilaus, and so downwards 
to Wellington and Napoleon. Nor have sages and poets, or any 
kind of genius, been wanting to the list; from the ancient philoso- 
pher who was obliged to carry lead in his pockets lest he should 
be blown away, down to Michael Angelo, and Montaigne, and 
Barrow, and Spenser himself, and the Falklands and Haleses of 
Clarendon, and Pope, and Steele, and Reynolds, and Mozart.”— 
(1861 Edition, p. 281.) 

—I am, Sir, Xc., J. H. B. 





ADVERTISEMENT BY VIOLENCE. 
[To tue Epiror ov THE “ Srectator.”’} 
Srr,—The article in your issue of March 18th entitled 
“ Advertisement by Violence” reminds me of the enclosed 
anonymous verses, written nearly twenty years ago, in a 
schvolgirl’s autograph book.—I am, Sir, &c., a 2s 





TWO KINDS OF WOMEN. 
z, 
“She sought her ‘ Rights’ 
Robbed by some cruel chance of life’s delights, 
With a dissatisfied and restless soul, 
With a half logic, which she counted whole ; 
Earnest, no doubt, and honest, not unsexed, 
But hungering, and querulous, and vexed 
With starving instincts in a fruitless frame 
And with an itching for the sort of fame 
Which comes from the mere printing of a name, 
She clamoured for her ‘ Rights,’ showed solemn craft, 
And men, 
Brute men, 
They only laughed. 


II. 
“She did not seek her ‘ Rights,’ 
She dreamed not of some path to mannish heights, 
But followed nature’s way and deemed it good, 
And bloomed frem flower to fruit of womanhood ; 
She loved the ‘ tyrant’; bore her noble part 
In life with him, and thought with all her heart 
She had her rights. 
She held that something men and women meant 
To be unlike, but each a supplement 
Unto the other ; ’twas her gentle whim 
He was not more to her than she to him ; 
And little children gathered at her knee, 
And men, 
Brute men, 
Would die for such as she.” 





HORNLESS CARIBOU. 
[To tux Epviror oF THe “ Sprctaror.’’] 
Sir,—May I be allowed to saya word in reference to one point 
m your review of Mr. Hesketh Prichard’s “ Hunting Camps 
in Wood and Wilderness,” appearing in your issue of 
April lst? A propos of Lady Helen Grabam’s two illustrations 
of Newfoundland caribou, your reviewer writes that the artist 
“appears to have forgotten that in the reindeer or caribou 
both sexes normally bear antlers.” This raises a question on 
which I have long been anxious for information. In N orway 
the hornless female reindeer is undoubtedly the exception ; 
personally I have never come across one, though I have seen a 
fair number of reindeer. I have, however, heard from native 
hunters that they are occasionally to be found: they are said 
to be generally geld does. In Newfoundland, on the other 
hand, my own experience goes very strongly in support of 








Lady Helen Graham's pictures. On the Gander I found the 
hornless female quite common ; not only geld does, but animals 
with calves at heel, I have often seen several together, and 
though I cannot be precise as to the proportion, I should say 
that most herds of a dozen contained one or more hornless 
females, and that a higher percentage was by no means un- 
common. It seems curious that two races of deer so closely 
connected as the caribou of Newfoundland and the reindeer of 
Norway should differ so noticeably in this respect, and it 
would be worth while to collect more information on the sub- 
ject, as this difference has, so far as I know, never been dis- 
cussed. I am told that in the barren ground caribou of 
Labrador, which certainly approximates much more closely to 
the reindeer than to the Newfoundland type, the females, like 
those of the reindeer, almost always have horns. This dis- 
tinction seems something more than ua local variation; it 
would be interesting to know whether it has any scientific 
bearing.—I am, Sir, &c., 
ALFRED C. GATHORNE-Harpy. 
77 Cadogan Square, S.W. 





CARTERET AND OTHERS. 
[To tux Eprror or tur “ Spectator.” } 

S1r,—In an interesting article you have lately expressed sur- 
prise that so little is known about the statesmen of the reign of 
George IL., a reign the last decade of which I heard both Lecky 
and Mark Pattison describe as remarkable for interna 
happiness as well as for outward prosperity; and you 
especially regret that the merits of the eloquent Carteret have 
come to us only at second-hand. I can heartily sympathise 
with this regret, as that scholarly and accomplished orator 
was my great-great-great-grandfather, and I am prouder of 
my descent from him than of my kinship with General 
Tollemache, whose tragic death, made famous by Macaulay, 
is now believed to have been due in part to his own reck- 
lessness, and not solely to the treachery of Godolphin and 
Marlborough. Carteret’s daughter, Lady Grace, married the 
then head of my family, and she was so much beloved (or 
flattered) that one of the tenants, mistaking the title for part 
of the Christian name, called his own daughter “ Ladygrace,” 
and his example is said to have been followed by others. This 
odd confusion between name and title reminds me of a much 
later blunder by another of our dependents. My (late) elder 
brother took a kinsman named Augustus to shoot with him at 
Helmingham,and was startled to hear the gamekeeper accost the 
guest by his plain Christian name. On being rebuked,the old man 
explained that, so far from wishing to be impertinent, he had 
thought that “ Augustus” was a title of high distinction— 
a sort of superlative “My Lord.” He had, as I welk 
remember, a double portion of East Anglian simplicity ; yet 
somehow his quaintly plausible mistake is a puzzle to me. 
The Rev. J. C. Ryle, afterwards Bishop of Liverpool, was 
long our Rector; and it was his care to keep the congregation 
well up to the mark in Biblical lore. Perhaps the least 
unlikely solution of the social enigma is that the gamekeeper 
had heard from the Rector how it came about that the title 
“ Augustus ” was applied to the Roman Emperor in St. Luke’s 
Gospel and in the Acts. It seems a profanation to say that 
Carteret reminds me of Jezebel in one point, though in one 
point only. A saying of his shortly before his death is better 
remembered than all his other sayings and doings put 
together (see II. Kings ix. 31). The vitality of this swan-like 
effusion of Carteret is due to Matthew Arnold, and makes 
one feel how much such a vates sacer, such a moral embalmer, 
is worth, The moribund exclamation was in the main an 
application to himself of the nobly pathetic outburst ascribed 
to the doomed Suarpedon in the “Iliad.” Matthew Arnold 
gives the extract in the original Greek ; and therefore, for 
the benefit of non-classical readers, I will venture to quote the 
passage as adapted in “ Old and Odd Memories,” where Pope's 
translation is subjoined :— 

“ Robert Wood, whose‘ Essay on the Genius of Homer’ is mentioned 
by Goethe as one of the books which fell into his hands when his 


powers were first developing themselves, and strongly interested 
him, relates a striking story. He says that in 1762, 


at the end of the Seven Years’ War, being then Under-Secretary 
of State, he was directed to wait upon the President of the 
Council, Lord Granville (Carteret), a few days before he died, 
with the preliminary articles of the Treaty of Paris. ‘I found 
him,’ he continues, ‘so languid, that I proposed postponing my 
business for another time; but he insisted that I should stay, 
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saying that it could not prolong his life to neglect his duty; and 
repeating the following passago out of Sarpedon’s s he 
dwelled with icular emphasis on the third line [of the Greek] 
which recalled to his mind the distinguishing part he had taken 
in public affairs . . His lordship repeated the last word 
[fouev, ‘let us go,’ here equivalent to ‘I will die in harness’) 
several times with a calm and determinate resignation; and after 
® serious pause of some minutes, he desired to hear the Treaty 
read, to which he listened with great attention, and recovered 
spirits enough to declare the approbation of a dying statesman (I 
use his own words) on the most glorious war, and most honourable 
peace, this nation ever saw.’” 


I q ote this story because, as Arnold observes, it exhibits the 
Kn ‘lish aristocracy at its very height of culture, lofty spirit, 
und greatness, towards the middle of the last century. Pope 
translates the passage from Homer thus :— 


“Could all our care elude the gloomy grave, 
Which claims no less the fearful than the brave, 
For lust of fame I should not vainly dare 
In fighting fields, nor urge thy soul to war: 
But since, alas! ignoble age must come, 
Disease, and death’s inexorable doom ; 

The life which others pay let us bestow, 
And give to fame what we to Nature owe.” 


—I am, Sir, &e., Lionet A. TOLLEMACHE. 


Penryn, Bournemouth. 








NOTICE.—When “Correspondence” or Articles are signed with 
the writer’s name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 
“ Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in 
agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode of 
expression. In such instances, as in the case of “ Letters to the 
Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of view is 
considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant publication 








POETRY. 


THE ROMANY SWAY. 


I wisH I were a gipsy free 

To dance beneath the rowan tree, 
To wade in waters cool and sweet 
Or press the thyme with naked feet. 
I wish I wore a scarlet gown 

And ran upon the windy down 

To gather mushrooms in the dew, 
Sloes and whortleberries blue, 

Hips and haws and hazels brown, 
For sélling in the narrow town, 
Where every wide-eyed child would cry— 
“There goes a gipsy passing by!” 
And run to buy my wares of me 
And wish that he were half as free. 


Then with some tea to fill my can 

Far out of sight of any man 

I'd light my fire and sit and sup 

And watch the smoke climb up and up: 
The smoke upon its stairless way 

To greet the pine-tree tops and say— 
“Those are your boughs that burn so well.” 
I'd gather bracken from the dell 

To make a pillow for my head, 

And every time I turned in bed 
Between my eyelid and my cheek 

The stars should play at hide-and-seek. 


Or if the moon of dreams were high, 

I'd be a gipsy that could fly 

To visit with the honey-bee, 

Or chase the swallow o’er the sea; 

And in the early morning dark 

I'd rise beyond the boldest lark, 

And holding to some angel’s frock, 

I'd enter heaven, and never knock ; 

And once inside they'd let me stay, 

For all would take my part and say—~ 

“’Tis bat a little gipsy free, 

Let be, good doorkeeper, let be!” 
Anya Bowston. 
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ART. 


THE INTERNATIONAL SOCIETY AT THE 
GRAFTON GALLERY. 


THE early exhibitions of the International Society reached g 
level of interest and achievement which can hardly be said to 
be maintained at the present time. No doubt some of the 
vacancies in the membership made by death would be 
hard indeed to fill up. Puvis de Chavannes, Whistler, g¢. 
Gaudens, Constantin Meunier, and Segantini were all of them 
exhibitors in the early days of the Society, and their places 
have not been filled. There remain, of course, some members 
of the first rank, Messrs. Rodin, Legros, and Sargent, but 
only the first of these, the President, exhibits this year at the 
Grafton Gallery. Here, as elsewhere, it is’ impossible not to 
be struck by the fact that few painters show any desire to 
see the world in a large or noble way, Audacity, cleverness, 
some new hash-up of old conventions, a throw-back to past 
fashions, or some accidental effect of light, seem to be the 
pre-occupations of most artists. The answer of these, if 
interrogated, would no doubt bethat it is better to do something 
fresh, even if it be only of a transitory nature, than to repeat 
without life a formula of the past. This position may be 
granted, but at the same time an unlimited supply of sonfilés 
does not take the place of a nourishing and stimulating 
meal. In looking along the wall of this gallery the eye ig 
often caught by something pleasant in colour, which upon 
nearer examination proves to be accomplished and interesting 
as far as it goes. But here is the difficulty: it goes such a 
little way. By this it must not be supposed that we 
desire. accumulations of details, but it is impossible not 
to long for more sense of the structural qualities of art, more 
feeling for ordered design, more appreciation of the 
subtleties as well as the obvious externals of form. In 
the present exhibition the painters of the pictures whose 
style we find so unsatisfactory could no doubt point out Mr. 
Strang’s two canvases, Spring (50) and The Elders in the 
Garden (52), und Mr. Ricketts’ The Plague (101), and 
ask if we are not satisfied with these pictures which seem to 
fulfil what we demand. Unfortunately we cannot unreservedly 
say “yes.” Both painters show that they have a far larger out- 
look on art than have most of the artists represented here, 
and that they have used both intellect and imagination, and 
have turned the metal on the anvil not once but many times. 
But Mr. Ricketts has so far refined his style and so carefully 
constructed his picture that this classical city at night is not 
impressive, but only academic. Studied in fragments the 
work can be made to yield beauties, but they are of a 
scholarly type, and men and buildings alike are un- 
moved and unmoving. Mr. Strang’s case is different. 
In Spring he shows us plenty of life sharply cut out and 
incisively presented. But the effect of the whole suffers 
from overwork. The composition has been so elaborately 
constructed that it has become chaotic. In his desire to 
vitalise the figures to the extreme the artist has studied them 
deeply from the living model, with the not unusual result that 
the nearer they are to nature the more untrue they are to the 
ideal spirit of the picture of which they form a part. This 
is particularly so in the case of the flying figure which rushes 
into the group of women and children head downward from 
the sky. It is so completely modelled, and drawn with 
such precision, that one cannot escape the notion 
that in the studio the canvas was turned upside down 
so that the painter could study from his model at ease. 
To look at this picture and not to admire the skill of the 
painters of the Italian Renaissance is impossible. They were 
in the habit of emptying heaven upon our heads, but they 
never suggest the device of the inverted canvas while they: 
worked. This comes from the fact that they considered the 
design—that is the pattern of the picture—above everything. 
Now Mr. Strang has troubled much more to realise his winged, 
figure fully in every detail than he has to make it a part of; 
the general design. Because of this we look at it apart from, 
its surroundings with which it is not in complete harmony, 
and think of it as a single figure, and while doing so we realise, 
that it is upside down. Tintoretto, though he did not draw or 
model his figures with anything like Mr. Strang’s complete- 
ness, would never have made this cardinal mistake ; nor would 
he have tolerated the cold and shrill key of colour we see here. 
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FE Philpot apparently has not yet discovered that to be 
clever and smart is the most certain way in the end to bore 

ple. His young man (102) or the boy (26) is worth a 
1 ae of tall ladies like number 25. There are so many 

ple now who can perform conjuring tricks in paint that it 
ie waste of time to do such things as the ladies’ hands and 
dress when the artist can work with the solidity and restraint 
he shows in 102. Mr. Pryde is one of those rare people 
ean suggest a sense of space in his pictures out of 


~ simple materials—bare walls mostly and a few figures. 
His The Vestibule (100) makes us feel the rhythm of 


enclosed spaces in a curious way. Mr. Lavery has made 
a rather abrupt descent from the high level he often attains. 
His portrait of the dancer, Anna Pavlova (33), can only be 
reckoned as a fuilure ; itis as ugly and uncompromising as the 
study by Degas, Danseuse (239), but without any of the 
latter's power of form or character. 

A good many water-colour drawings and lithographs 
are to be found here, including a number of student imita- 
tions of similar works by Mr. Brangwyn. Among the 
watercolours may be seen two pleasant studies of children 
by M. B. de Monvel (332-337), and a striking drawing by 
Mr. Hartrick called the Skylark (210), which shows real power 
of expression. 

Of the sculpture, by far the most remarkable, it is hardly 
necessary to say, is that of M. Rodin, and the only work here 
which can be surely spoken of as the work of a great master. 
The figure of the woman in L’éternelle idole (104) is of very 
great beauty, and the little bronze mask, Le visage émerveillé 
(160), especially in profile, fascinating in its subtlety. 





THE OLD WATER COLOUR SOCIETY. 
Tue most enjoyable pictures at the Old Water Colour Society 
are Mr. Hughes-Stanton’s landscapes and Mr. Sargent’s two 
portrait sketches. Of these last, the one of a lady painting 
out of doors, while another lady is seated beside her, isa perfect 
model of what this sort of picture should be. It is a sketch bear- 
ing on it the impress of its out-of-door origin, but, although it 
has this occasional air, there is no sacrifice of character. This 
has been as firmly gripped as in Mr. Sargent’s most elaborate 
works. The picture makes us feel the presence of two 
individualities ; the treatment of the sunlight which flecks tae 
figures is wonderfully skilful, for it is never allowed to dis- 
tract the eye, a rare merit in the out-of-door portrait, where 
so often an accident of light is treated as of more importance 
than personality. As we look at this picture we wonder if 
any other painter could represent a lady intently at work 
holding a paint-brush in her mouth with such becoming 
naturalness. Mr. Hughes-Stanton has the true feeling of the 
landscape artist ; he has that magic which enables him to give 
us pictures and not pieces either of topography or mere 
picturesque fragments. There is largeness of vision 
in his work which satisfies and charms. Among the 
most delightful of his things here may be cited: The Poole 
Harbour (21), Across the Common (23), The Valley, Greece (125), 

The Cornfield (148), and Among the Dunes, Pas de Calais (193). 
This last, a more elaborate work than the others, commands the 
wall on which it hangs by its lovely colour and splendid firm- 
ness and moderation as well as by its sound and accomplished 
execution, An exact opposite to such work is Mrs. Laura 
Knight's showy Wind and Sun (187), in which all is on the 
surface and which when the present-day fashion of bright 
effects of sunshine has passed will have few qualities where- 
with to resist the chilling effects of time. 

‘Mr. Sims has two fantasies which can be enjoyed 
without our being at the trouble to try to attach any 
particular meaning to them. The Wedding of Sylvanus 
(124) is the better of the two, for it has in it beautiful 
colour and form, but the gigantic head of a Satyr among the 
tree-tops seems out of place decoratively, and in such a work 
that is all that matters. Mr. Paterson has, unfortunately, 
just fallen short of painting a very striking picture in The 
Last of the Indomitable (155). The old ship in the harbour, 
surrounded with great buildings and the sunset glow, makes a 
fine design, but the artist seems to have been so afraid of 
losing poetic feeling by coming too near earth that he has 
generalised the forms and textures to such an extent as to 
make them all equally lifeless. The picture is so nearly being 
good that we regret that it is not quite a suéeess. Mr. Alfred 
Parsons is a master of the minor art of topography, an art 


not to be confused with landscape painting proper, but a very 
delightful one all the same. His Glastonbury Tor (15) isa 


wonderful realisation of the physical geography of Somerset, 
recording with love and immense skill the outward aspect of 
the land. H. &. 


—_—— 


BOOKS. 


__lo . 
FALLACIES AND FACTS.* 

Lorp Roserts’ answer to Sir Ian Hamilton's Compulsory 
Service is, in our opinion, conclusive. Lord Roberts begins 
with what is in effect a grave rebuke to those who are respon- 
sible for the publication of Memoranda written by permanent 
officials for the guidance of their Parliamentary chiefs. The 
obvious objection to such a course is that in all the great 
problems of statesmanship, and more especially in those of 
national defence, expert opinion is almost sure to be divided. 
This means that the Parliamentary chief is pretty certain to 
get conflicting opinions expressed to him by his experts if and 
when he asks for the opinions of those experts. That being 
so, to select certain experts and publish their opinions makes 
an altogether false impression on the public. They are in- 
clined to think that the opinions given are those of the experts 
in general, or, as they would put it in the present case, that 
they are learning what is the opinion of the soldiers, whereas 
all that they have been allowed to see is one school of 
military opinion. There is a very sound rule in the House of 
Commons that if you quote from a document, you must quote 
the whole of it and not merely part. The rule is obviously 
made to prevent the false impression which may easily be 
conveyed by quoting words out of their context. If, then, 
statesmen are to quote expert opinion to the country, we ought 
on the same principle to be allowed to call for the whole body 
of expert opinion and not to be put off with only a part. 

In addition to this point, Lord Roberts draws attention to 
the words of the Esher Committee which drew up the scheme 
of administration that now prevails in the War Office :-— 














“Tt thus becomes the duty of any military member or members 
of the Council who may dissent. from a decision taken, either to 
resign office or to accept a share of responsibility for the action 
involved. While, therefore, loyalty to the service should prevent 
any member from retaining office if what he considers a vital 
principle of policy is contravened, loyalty to colleagues will prevent 
the opinions of individual members from becoming known outside 
the Council-room.” 


Lord Roberts proceeds to comment upon this as follows :— 


“Since the appointment of the Army Council there has been no 
resignation of a military member, and prior to the publication of 
Sir Ian Hamilton’s Compulsory Service, the individual opinion 
of military members on all questions of first-rate importance has 
been withheld from the public—a fact due, no doubt, to that 
‘loyalty to colleagues’ dwelt upon inthe sentence quoted above. 
Members of Parliament and writers to the newspapers have, from 
time to time, expressed a desire to know the views of these 
leading soldiers upon such matters; but officially, it has 
always been ruled that such freedom in expressing their opinions 
would be incompatible with the spirit of Ministerial control 
and responsibility. How, then, are we to interpret the action 
of a War Minister who publishes what he styles ‘an unofficial 
document, originally prepared for my private information’? For, 
be it observed, this Memorandum on the highly controversial 
question ‘how far, if at all, compulsory service could be made 
applicable to our Imperial system,’ has been written by no less 
a person than the late Adjutant-General to the Forces, who is the 
Second Military Member of the Army Council. The question at 
once arises, why is it the Second Military Member, and not the 
First, who has been thus invited to set forth his private and 
‘unofficial’ opinion? ‘The answer is given by Mr. Haldane 
(p. 10). It is, he says, because ‘To the Department of the 
Adjutant-General falls, among other duties, that of finding 
and organising in peace the men to fill the cadres.’ But 
how does this sentence finish? ...... ‘which the General 
Staff demands for war’! Now it is clear that it is of little 
value to learn how cadres can, or cannot, be filled until woe 
know on authority the number of these cadres, their nature, and 
the purposes for which they are intended, And if Mr. ) 
feels that his own authority is inadequate, and requires the back- 
ing of one of his Military Members as regards the filling of the 
cadres, why should he feel any less doubt of the adequacy of his 
personal authority as regards their number and purpose? In short, 
why should not the public have the advantage of ‘an unofficial 
document, originally prepared for my private information,’ over 
the signature ‘ W. G. Nicholson,’ Chief of the Imperial General 
Staff? Granted, again, that the attention of the Secretary of 
State for War, and, through him, that of the public, is to be con- 
fined for the moment to the filling of cadres, why does Mr. Haldane 


* Fallacies and Facts. By Field-Marshal Earl Roberts. Londons Joha Murray, 
[2s. 6d. net. ] 
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—who lays great stress upon the experience gained by the work of 
the Adjutant-General as affording the only reliable ground on 
which to form a correct opinion—why does Mr. Haldane select Sir 
Ian Hamilton as his adviser in preference to Sir Charles Douglas ? 
Sir Ian Hamilton occupied the post of Adjutant-General only 
during a single recruiting season, whereas Sir Charles Douglas not 
only held that office for five years, nearly three of which were 
under Mr. Haldane, but is well known throughout the Army for 
the thoroughness of his personal knowledge of this particular 
subject. This choicemight be intelligible if Sir Charles Douglas 
were out of reach, but it becomes curious and scarcely commend- 
able when it is remembered that he is quartered at Salisbury with 
the necessary books of reference at his elbow, while Sir Ian 
Hamilton, for the composition of this Memorandum, has had to 
snatch an hour when he could during a series of Imperial banquets 
at various European capitals.” 

Having dealt with the point of official responsibility, Lord 
Roberts notes the strong contrast between the views 
expressed by Sir Ian Hamilton in the Memorandum on 
Compulsory Training and those which he put forth in his 
work, A Staff Oficer’s Scrap-book, a work dealing with the 
Russo-Japanese War. In that book, after describing a 
particular incident, Sir Ian Hamilton used the following 
words :— 

“It would be difficult to find a stronger argument in favour of 
some kind of universal training, or to realise more acutely what a 
falling off the British show in this respect since the days of their 
famous ancestors who fought at Agincourt and Cregy.” 

After quoting other statements by Sir Ian Hamilton to a 
similar effect made tothe Royal Commission on the Buer war, 
Lord Roberts comments :— 

“ And this same soldier now attempts to persuade his country- 
men that the mere fact of men joining the Territorial Force of 
their own free will counts for more on the battlefield than the 
continuous period of six months’ training which he acknowledges 
to be necessary for even the best class of man, and which he knows 
full well—as does Mr. Haldane—can never be obtained in peace 
from a National Army raised on anything but a compulsory 
basis!” 

We have dealt so often in these columns with the main 
argument for universal training, and also with the opposing 
argument of its opponents—namely, that universal training 
would destroy our Regular Army for over-sea service—that 
we shall not deal with this part of Lord Roberts’s contention, 
except to point out that he, like us, dwells upon the fact that 
out of 102 men enlisted in the Spectator Experimental 
Company in 1906, no fewer than 38 of the 76 whose 
whereabouts are now known joined the Regular Army and 
one the Royal Navy, while seven others are serving in the home 
or over-sea Auxiliary Forces. Lord Roberts, like us, regards 
these figures as significant, and also, like us, considers that 
even more important is the fact that those who use the “ fed- 
up” theory to fight universal training rely whole-heartedly 
upon the Special Reserve to fill up the ranks of the Regular 
Army. Yet according to the “fed-up ” theory the Special 
Reserve ought to be the greatest possible obstacle to 
recruiting. Instead of getting men into the Regular Army, 
it ought, according to Sir Ian Hamilton and Lord Haldane, to 
scare them away from it. 

Before we leave Lord Roberts’s book we may mention that 
only Part I., entitled “The Nation’s Peril,” is by him. The 
other two parts of the book, “The Military and Naval 
Situation” and ‘The Argument from History,” are by other 
writers. To be quite frank, we do not think that the work 
gains by these additions, interesting as they are in themselves. 
They are written with ability, and “The Argument from 
History ” has some valuable criticism in regard to Hannibal’s 
campaigns in Italy. In our opinion, however, they are 
out of place in the present book, All that was wanted was 
a protest against the partial use of expert testimony and 
a refutation of Sir Ian Hamilton’s “fed-up” argument. 
This Lord Roberts's Part I. supplies with perfect success. 
It is true that his contribution would alone have made 
rather a thin book, but we venture to say that in a case of this 
kind brevity, when it is combined with clearness, as it is here, 
is a great advantage. 





WILLIAM PITT AND NATIONAL REVIVAL.* 
WHEN a man takes to studying Napoleon the subject becomes 
a passion which dominates and directs other interests; the 
lives and policies of other men are seen from the Napoleonic 





* William‘Pitt and National Revival. By J. Holland Rose, Litt.D. London: 
4G, Beli and Sons, (16s. net.) 





angle, disagreeable or agreeable, and must all drop into 
places where they can best illustrate the great theme Wh the 
Holland Rose wrote his full and most careful life of fen 
one might have predicted that a mind like his “ae 
detail and for the examination of accidental infleeates for 
policy, would inevitably turn to the events which led up iste 
struggle between the man of destiny and the English 
Minister. If anyone made that prediction, here ig the fan 
ment. This new life of Pitt is not so much a*life” « , 
preparing of the stage for the great straggle. Dr. Rose 
gives us now only the first part of Pitt’s life—the peacefy! 
part—and another book will show us Pitt accepting for his 
country and for Kurope the tremendous issue of thwarting the 
tyrant. We cannot say that this book provides a real picture 
—we should rather say a “convincing” picture, for no one 
knows what the reality was—of Pitt the man. It starts off 
like any biography, with several pages on childhood end 
education, and then the waters of politics close over the head 
of the biographer. He emerges only once and again with 
faint effort to remain a biographer, as, for example, when hs 
writes a chapter on Pitt and his friends, and describes the 
roysterings in the house on Wimbledon Common. We cap. 
not say how the insistence on Pitt’s human declension; 
from his awful austerity of demeanour may strike othe 
readers, but to us it makes the man seem less rather than 
more human. Dr. Rose has not the faculty for Celicately 
accumulating the thousand small hints and touches which 
present a man in his true habit as he lived and give a picture 
that never leaves the mind, though we may have been scarcely 
aware that it was being painted. He draws our attentioy 
many times to Pitt’s nose, always atilt with the scorn and 
arrogance of the awkward genius afraid to lend himself j, 
public to the least of the arts of geniality; und be perhaps 
over-emphasises the results of the port-drinking habits of the 
age. If the results had been quite all that Dr. Rose imagines 
Pitt’s nose might really have become a less delicate index of 
haughtiness than it was. 

Probably it is impossible to write a Liography of*Pitt. Th 
materials do not exist. Pitt’s ways might be inferred, and he 
might be made the hero of a mighty work of romantic fictios 
that would actually help the reader of history, as Scott's novels, 
and Thackeray’s highly-imagined portrait of Wolfe in Th 
Virginians, help him; but the only man who could have written 
a demonstrably true life of Pitt threw away his opportunity. 
This was, of course, Bishop 'l'omline, who, under bis earlier name 
of Pretyman, was Pitt’s tutor at Pembroke Hall, Cambridge 
Tomline destroyed some of his material, made a poor use of 
the rest, and quite failed to suggest the character which had 
actually developed under his eyes. Well, it does not 
matter that Dr. Rose’s book is not a biography ; it is 
the most complete study of thé first half of Pitt's divided 
career which has been published. Lord Rosebery, in 
his brilliant sketch, indicated certain lines of research that 
might be followed up by students of Pitt's life: Pitt’s game 
of wits with Catharine II. for instance. Dr. Rose bas 
described the triumph of that resourceful woman in aa 
admirably lucid manner. He also exhausts such subjects 
as the Irish question, the Slave trade, and the Regency 
crisis. The book is an achievement of industry and cool 
judgment. Dr. Rose is saturated with his subject. Itis 
enthralling to read the very names of the events of that age 
when Pitt was restoring the crumbled designs of his great 
futher, and Dr. Rose, who handles history with a confident 
yet scruptlous touch, adds to the fascination. 

If one impression is left clearer than the many impressions 
produced by this excellent book, it is that Pitt was not» 
party man. Lord Rosebery insisted on this, of course; but 
Dr. Rose shows it more fully. Pitt generally acted in accord- 
ance with his judgment, which worked in a political vacuum, 
and therefore knew few errors of personal influence and 
party motive. At the worst, and rarely, he was ruled by eit 
cumstances. But he never shaped his policy from prejudice 
Macaulay has picturesquely accentuated the difference betwees 
Pitt’s career in 1783-1793, when he was a reformer, ® 
statesman bent on retrenchment and the conciliator of the 
Americans, and his career from 1793-1806, when he became a 
man of war and thought no debt too great to plunge bis 
country into. Dr. Rose, as we have said, takes Pitt's life im 
this volume only up to the French Revolution, but, even 80, he 
proves his conviction that an essential change in the political 
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peart and conscience of Pitt was out of the question. Change 
there was, but it was not of the fundamental kind. ; 

In a useful introduction Dr. Rose describes the inno- 
gations in English life which made it possible for Pitt to 
find enough resources to rebuild the Imperial edifice which 
had been wrecked by the American War. England was 
changing from an agricultural to a manufacturing people. 
The new era of wealth was opening. Pitt’s task was to 


gather up and redirect the disappointed political purposes of 
the people. He animated and controlled a national revival. 
His rapid conquest of the House of Commons is forcibly told. 
It is interesting to remember in this tercentenary year of the 
Authorised Version that Pitt’s glowing language was largely 
modelled on the Bible :— 

«“Qwing to his father’s habit of reading aloud a chapter of the 
Bible every day, his knowledge of the Holy Scripture was 
unusually good. Tomline mentions a circumstance which will 
serve also to illustrate Pitt’s powers of memory and fine sense of 
sound. On hearing his former tutor read portions of Scripture in 
support of his ‘Exposition of the Thirty-nine Articles,’ the 
statesman (it was in that anxious year 1797) stopped him at 
one text with the remark, ‘I do not recollect that passage in 
tho Bible, and it does not sound like Scripture.” He was 
right: the passage came from the Apocrypha, which he had not 
read.” 


Dr. Rose, by the way, gives a new and, we suspect, much more 
truthful twist to the familiar legend that Pitt appeared at 
Cambridge as a freshman with his nurse. At twenty-four 
Pitt became Prime Minister. He had already been Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer in Shelburne’s Administration, which 
had been manceuvred out of office by the astonishing coalition 
of North and Fox. During the life of the Coalition Pitt 
showed that he could wait for his opportunity. He did not 
underrate the capacity of George III. to resist doing what 
he did not like; he knew that the King governed as well as 
reigned. But when Pitt got his opportunity he understood 
well how touse it. Dr. Rose says :— 


“Finally, we must remember that Pitt did not take office as a 
‘King’s Friend.’ He had consistently refused to bind himself 
down to the conditions which George III. sought to impose. The 
King knew full well that he had to deal with a man of sternly 
independent nature. He had failed to bend Pitt’s will in the 
summer, when conditions favoured his own ‘cause.’ Now, when 
he was accused of violating the Constitution, and a hostile majority 
in the Commons held most threatening language, he could not but 
uphold a Minister who stood forth in his defence. If in July Pitt 
refused to bow before the royal behests, surely he might expect to 
dictate his own terms in December. The King’s difficulty was 
Pitt’s opportunity ; and, as events were to prove, George IIT. had, 
at least for a time, to give up his attempts at personal rule and to 
acquiesce in the rule of a Prime Minister who gave unity and 
strength to the Administration. While freeing himself from the 
loathed yoke of the Whig oligarchy, the King unwittingly 
accepted the control of a man who pomeniiiel the nation. 
The importance of the events of 17th-22nd December, 1783, can 
scarcely be overrated. In a personal sense they exerted an in- 
calculable influence on the fortunes of George IIL, Pitt, Fox, 
Burke, and many lesser men. In Constitutional history, as will 
afterwards appear, they brought about the development of the 
Cabinet and the reconstruction of the two chief political parties 
in their modern forms. The happy ending of the crisis enabled 
the ship of State to reach smoother waters and make harbour, 
though many of her crew and all foreign beholders looked on her 
as well-nigh a castaway. All this, and more, depended on Pitt’s 
action in those days. He knew the serious nature of the emer- 
gency; and at such a time it behoves the one able steersman to 
take the helm, regardless ot all cries as to his youth and his 
forwardness. Pitt had the proud confidence of Chatham, that he 
and he alone could save the kingdom, and the verdict of mankind 
bas applauded the resolve of the father in the crisis of 1756, and 
the determination of his youthful son in the equally dark days at 
the close of 1783. Conduct which in a weak an pliable man 
would have been a crime is one of the many titles to fame of 
William Pitt the Younger.” 


Thus, in 1783, Pitt entered on the great period of internal 
consolidation in which he braced the arm of England for the 
immense conflict that lay ahead. 





HOUSEHOLD ADMINISTRATION.® 
TE keynote to this book is found in a quotation from the 
chapter on “Sanitary Science,” by Miss Alice Ravenhill. On 
page 292 she says that “ knowledge of household administra- 
tion must soon become an indispensable qualification for any 
Woman who undertakes the charge of human lives, whether 
it be as wife or guardian, as official or philanthropist, as 
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physician or educator, as head of an institution (such as 
orphanage, asylum, hospital or prison), or as almoner of public 
funds.” Or, as Miss Mand Taylor puts it in her chapter on 
“Domestic Arts,” “ England, im spite of the warning note 
sounded by inquiries into physical deterioration, infant 
mortality and kindred evils, has been content with a tradition 
of good homes, and has so far done little more than provide a 
smattering of cookery lessons for elementary school girls.” 
She goes on to express the hope that “our most able women will 
bring their intelligence, their education, and their sense of 
national responsibility to the task of housekeeping—to the 
simplification of its problems, the reduction of the labour in- 
volved, and the organisation of the paid service, and here is 
certainly scope for master minds.” That the problems in- 
volved are those which can only be elucidated by scientific 
study is the reiterated message of the other contributors to this 
book, each one of whom takes up a different aspect of home 
or institutional life from the standpoint of the experience of 
the writer. 

It must be admitted that the book suffers from this method 
of treatment; it lacks cohesion, and there is repetition of 
thought. One writer gives an historical essay, another an 
excellent scientific sketch, and there seems to be no reason why 
they should appear in the samevolume. The opening chapter 
also seems to be out of relation to the other essays, and is less 
convincing. But, in spite of these defects, the book does 
succeed in bringing home to the reader several most important 
conclusions. Perhaps it does this all the more impressively 
in that the conviction that a reform is needed in the education 
of girls has been arrived at by workers in such different 
fields. The conclusions that they are all agreed upon are 
that the present ignorance among women is responsible for 
gigantic national waste in life and health, as well asin money, 
and that this can only be remedied by educating women in the 
knowledge which science has begun to lay at her doors. The 
writers are further insistent on the fact that much research is 
still needed for a right understanding of the science, which 
affects a vast number of our household processes, and agree in 
hoping that our universities will open the way to such scien- 
tific research, by according to household administration the 
professional status which bas been already given to Medicine, 
Engineering, or Agriculture. Miss Hoskyns Abrahall pleads 
for such research in Biology, points out how in the field 
of public work “it is to be hoped that ere long a knowledge 
of biology will come to be considered a sine qua non for 
women;” shows how the influence and peculiar gifts of 
women might operate much more powerfully if they were 
more commonly associated with scientific knowledge, and, as 
an instance, indicates how a study of “biology would lead 
to certain modifications of practice, particularly in our treat- 
ment of children and of persons deemed criminal or insane.” 

Mrs. W. N. Shaw’s contribution is an excellent answer to 
the conservative woman who sniffs at science and believes in 
the rule of thumb and ancient saw. Her illustrations admir- 
ably demonstrate how much the modern housekeeper would 
gain from a training in scientific method and some knowledge 
of the scientific apparatus which is part of the equipment of 
every modern dwelling. Her chapter on “ Physical Science in 
the Household” shows how ventilation, dirt, smells and heat- 
ing will all be under the better control of the trained than the 
untrained housekeeper, who has not studied the underlying 
causes; and her chapter on “ Chemical Science” gives simple 
illustrations of the mischief wrought by our present ignorance 
of the chemical actions produced by the materials used ip 
house cleaning, or by different foods in the human body. 

Miss Mabel Atkinson, the lectureron Household Economics 
at King’s College for Women, gives an interesting historical 
sketch of the position of the household in England, but she 
points out how much investigation is required to make this 
sketch complete. She pleads for the development of a hitherto 
neglected branch of Political Economy, which shall deal 
with what she terms use values—.c.,the values created by work 
in every household for use alone, and not for commercial pur- 
poses. The elucidation of the problems of industry and of 
exchange values has absorbed the attention of economists, but 
much valuable work remains to be done in this other branch, 
and in an economic study of the consumption of wealth. This, 
too, has had but little attention as yet, and opens up a field of 
interesting and valuable research to trained economists. 
In this connection she points out the need for the economist 
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to have a knowledge of hygiene, without which it would 
be impossible to make any satisfactory scheme of house- 
hold expenditure. She goes on to show how economists are 
at present hampered in attempting to work at these problems 
by the lack of statistics, and she appeals to the college- 
trained women of the twentieth century to assist in the 
movement inaugurated at King’s College, which may, as she 
points out, “revolutionise housekeeping, as a band of devoted 
women succeeded some few years since in revolutionising the 
profession of nursing,” 

In an essay of this kind Miss Atkinson cannot do more 
than suggest the lines upon which a study of economics can 
assist students training for the profession of housekeeping; 
but one abbreviated sentence shows how much this study 
has to offer to those who are anxious to become national 
administrators : 

“ Want of space,” she says, “prevents me from doing more than 
allude to other aspects of the question, such as the employment 
of married women, the status of women in Government offices, 
women’s trade unions, home work and sweating, the prevention of 
infant mortality, the work of women in the administration of 
charity and in local government, together with many other 
developments of the one cause—the alteration between the 
relations of the home and of society due to the changes in our 
commercial and manufacturing system.” 

She concludes an interesting contribution to the book by 
the remark :— 

“Tf to the management of our towns—which are, after all, only 
our homes on a larger scale—were applied the principles used by a 
good housekeeper in ordering her home, then cleanliness, beauty 
and convenience would increase around us. A science of economics, 
so modified, would recall to a scholar the original meaning of the 
word: for what after all did the craft of oixovouirh as first developed 
by Xenophon and Aristotle mean but just ‘the management of 
the home’ ?” 

Miss Alice Ravenhill’s name is well known as the compiler 
of the Government Blue Book on the Teaching of Domestic 
Science in America, and as a teacher and writer on hygiene, 
and she bases her appeal for a more general study of the laws 
of sanitary seience upon the highest grounds. She urges upon 
all who have the responsibilities of parenthood, or of guardian- 
ship, that the progress of the nation must depend upon a 
right understanding of those responsibilities. It is, as she 
rightly points out, futile to legislate in advance of public 
opidion, and “among the more prominent causes of deteriora- 
tion,” as she says, there “must be mentioned ignorance of 
man’s physical nature and of the nurture essential to his 
welfare.” She gives many striking examples of the curable 
evils, which are the result of the present ignorance, in the rear- 
ing of children, in the training of adolescents, and in the 
faulty administration of our homes, and we take it that this 
book will have achieved its object if it impresses some of its 
readers with the importance of such a study as Miss Ravenhill 
suggests for the prevention of many of our national evils. 

The last section of the book is devoted to chapters on “The 
Domestic Arts” from the pens of Mrs. R. Eddison and Miss 
Maud Taylor, and here again we find the desire for scientific 
method and, more than that, for scientific research to be 
attracted into the region of household problems so that 
improvement may ensue. Miss Taylor suggests that “it is 
probable that a careful investigation of the best means of 
frying, boiling, stewing, &c., would effect a considerable 
revolution in our pots and pans. Is it impossible to producea 
pan in which a given quantity of fat or oil should be easily 
brought to, say, 100 deg. Fahr. and yet be unable to exceed that 
temperature? It would so safeguard expense from burning 
that that most delightful frying medium, olive oil, would be 
readily used by many people.” 

With this practical conundrum we must leave this book. 
As we have already said, it is open to criticism in several 
particulars, but we feel that it expresses a growing feeling of 
legitimate dissatisfaction with our present methods, and we 
trust it will be read by all interested in education. 





ENGLISH DRAMATIC COMPANIES.* 
Most men nowadays recognise the importance of knowing the 
conditions of an art, especially the drama, in any period. We 
are gradually getting a clear view of the soil from which 
that amazing growth, the Elizabethan drama, sprang. Mr. 
Murray’s two careful volumes on the English dramatic 
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a, 
companies of that period help the work forward appreciabj 
: : y. 
Concerning the London companies he merely clarifies ou 
knowledge, and corrects or adds details. But the Provinces 
are almost unworked ground. With splendid industry, ang 
in the true spirit of research, he has examined the most 
promising records of some eighty towns. Not only is every bit 
of the information he has extracted useful to the special 
student of this subject and period, but the broad conclusions 
and the more incidental lights are of great importance ang 
interest. We must widen our view of the Elizabethan drama, 
It was of the nation, not of the capital alone. Mr. Murra 
brings the provinces into their proper relation with London, 
London was always the centre and well-spring; but many 
provincial towns had their own companies, and the chiof 
central companies were continually touring. 

The picture of these tours that can be built up from 
this material is interesting. The cause of companies leaving 
London was generally the plague. When the weekly bill of 
deaths passed a certain number, the theatres were closed 
down. We may imagine such a company—a few boys and 
several men, from the fat leading player to the fellow who 
did nothing but drive the horses and beat the drum—towards 
the end of the sixteenth century, jogging forth to eke out a 
living in the country till fortune was kinder. Being rich ang 
respectable, as actors went, they travelled on horseback. Ong 
of them perhaps would be riding apart brooding, his brain 
slowly forming the lines :— 

“ How heavy do I journey on the way, 

When what I seek, my weary travel’s end, 
Doth teach that ease and that repose to say, 
‘Thus far the miles are measured from thy friend.” 
Between that and the occasion of the fifty-first sonnet might 
lie many weary months. They sojourned at the various 
towns for periods of from one to forty days. It was a 
precarious life. Sometimes companies “ broke,” or sold their 
horses and pawned their clothes, though such calamities were 
not confined to the provinces. Occasionally the town 
authorities refused permission to play. Norwich seems to 
have been distinguished for such behaviour. It may be that 
Puritanism was especially strong there, as in Banbury. In 
1624 the Norwich authorities bad a pretty affair with one 
“ ffrancis Wambus,” who was managing Princess Elizabeth's 
company, and applied for leave to perform. It was refused; 
“whereupon the said Wambus pemtorily affirmed that he 
would play in this City & would lay in prison here this Twelve- 
moneth but he would try whether the kings comand or the 
Counsells be the greater.” Accordingly he advertised his 
play, and was thrown into prison, but only for one month. 
He reappeared at the Michaelmas Sessions with a letter from 
the Master of the Revels. But he got no more than the satis. 
faction of being in the right. In a case a few years later, 
however, the laugh was against the authorities. The license 
of this same company was presented at Norwich by Ellis 
Guest. They tried to buy him off. He was persuaded to 
accept ten shillings, and not to play. They did not know 
what we know,—that Guest had nothing whatever to do with 
Princess Elizabeth’s company. Stolen or forged licenses and 
counterfeit companies seem to have been frequent. In London, 
and even more in the provinces, there were other than finan- 
cial hazards. Drunken men, roughs, “roarers,” attempts on the 
cash-box, brawls and scuffles, all enlivened the actor's life. He 
might, again, like Gabriel Spenser, be killed in a duel with an 
irate author; our modern dramatists might take note of 
Ben Jonson’s triumph in this matter. Fires were oddly in- 
frequent. Even the famous burning of the Globe occasioned 
no loss of life, the greatest sufferer being a man who “ had his 
breeches set on fire, that would perhaps have broyled him, if 
he had not by the benefit of a provident wit put it out with 
bottled ale.” 

The riots and general rowdyism of which the theatres were 
too often the centre frequently sprang from collective feuds. 
The players, of course, were increasingly on the side of the 
Court, as the rift between it and the bourgeoisie widened. ‘The 
Red Bull and the feltmakers of London were the bitterest 
foes. And in 1584 the Theatre and the Curtain were nearly 
pulled down owing to the disturbances and bloodshed which 
sprang from a quarrel between an apprentice and a certain 
Challis. Challis found him sleeping on the grass near the 
theatre, and in most provocative high spirits “ did turne upon 
the toe upon the belly of the same prentice.” 
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This interesting in looking through the large appendix of 
extracts from provincial records, and it throws light on the 
conditions of Elizabethan drama, to notice the various rival 
entertainments. One may gauge “what the public wanted a 
throughout England in those days, and guess, perhaps, in what 
spirit the plays had to be presented in order to compete with 
their rivals, The very full records of Norwich yield most in- 
formation. At Norwich in 1605 John Watson, an ironmonger, 
showed “two beasts called Babonnes.” Eleven years later 
two Frenchmen brought another baboon, with a woman who 
danced on ropes. They did not obtain leave. Bearwards 
were frequent, and a “bay nagge w“ can shewe strange feats” 
is mentioned. “A rare portraycture or sight” in 1626, and 
Larzeus Colleretto’s “monster” in 1639, provoke our curiosity. 
The scale of values is odd. “The portraiture of the city of 
Jerusalem” was allowed to be shown a week. But “Two 
Dromedaries ” and “ Adrian Provoe his wife without hands,” 
who did “ diverse works” with her feet, only had four days 
each. Southampton, in earlier days, paid the Queen’s Bear- 
ward two shillings and sixpence for presenting “a lyon and a 
porpintine & poppetts.” 

The part the provinces played in forming the general taste 
of the country, the position of the provincial companies as a 
recruiting-ground for the London stage, and the continuous 
history of most of the big London companies have become 
much clearer, thanks to the light Mr. Murray has thrown on 
the matter. He has joined his new information up admirably 
with our previous knowledge of the Elizabethan drama, 
showing sound acquaintance with many divisions of the 
subject. Scholars might object that on some sides his know- 
ledge appears to stop at Fleay. To take a small instance, he 
still thinks it very probable that Richard Edwards wrote 
Misogonus. But such small and inevitable defects must not 
affect our gratitude for an excellent and valuable piece of 
research, 





THE MEN OF THE SEA®* 


Mr. Davin Hannay has brought together, in a delightful 
little volume, certain articles from Blackwood’s Magazine. 
The connecting thread is a slight one, but where each separate 
bead is so good this is a matter of small moment. On his 
third page there is a quotation from Gibbon, which might 
terve as a motto for the book: “ Much learned trifling might 
be spared if our antiquarians would condescend to reflect that 
similar manners will naturally be produced by similar situa- 
tions.” Mr. Hannay never loses sight of this truth. The type he 
describes is common to all nations and all ages, because it is in 
every case the product of similar circumstances. No doubt 
these creative circumstances have been present in very various 
degrees. In 1597 Essex told the Privy Council that his ships 
“were furnished with men of all occupations, that never knew 


any rope, many of them, nor ever were at sea.” Under Queen | 


Anne Parliament made distinct provision for recruiting the 
Navy from “ divers dissolute and idle Persons, Rogues, Vaga- 
bonds, and sturdy Beggars,” who “do continue to wander up 
and down pilfering and begging through all Parts of the 
Kingdom.” And in 1823 Capt. Griffiths complained of “the mass 
of discontent and impatience, generated by a forced association 
with the refuse of our gaols, convicts, vagabonds, thieves 
». all who from want of character could not procure 
employment.” In both Services unfitness for any other mode 
of earning a livelihood was esteemed the natural qualification 
of asoldier or a sailor, and this lasted longer in the Navy 
than in the Army, because the men were in ships and the ships 
were mostly at sea. “Out of sight out of mind” is true 
even of men’s vices. But for all that the sea character 
leavened even this miscellaneous mass. “ There is a universal 
type of the seaman, with excellent differences according to 
time and race, but essentially the same.” Mr. Hannay puts 
his finger on one of the causes which has made the sailorman 
a sealed book to most of his countrymen. “He cannot realise 
that the things we wish to learn are just those daily thoughts 
and to him commun incidents which are not worth telling, or 
are the painful passages he does not love to talk of.” Mr. 
Hannay was once for some time in the company of a sea 
fisherman on the Channel. The man had strained himself 
for life in a shipwreck by forcing his way through the in- 
rushing water to save his brother who was lying hurt in 
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the cabin. Yet when he told the story to Mr. Hannay, “the 
wreck was dismissed with a mere mention that it bad 
happened.” Buta dispute with a stationmaster who “ did not 
know that the possession of a fisherman’s medal entitled a 
shipwrecked man to a free ticket,” and “ how he finally bested 
the obtuse official by craftily taking cover in a coal shed and 
jumping into the train as it was starting, on the off side, was 
told with ‘enormous prolixity.’” So far as the world knows 
the sailor, it knows him where he is least like himself—on shore. 

The most interesting of Mr. Hannay’s chapters, because the 
one which to the majority of his readers will have most novelty, 
is “The Indiaman.” Down to 1834 the East India Company 
had in its employ a body of officers and seamen who formed a 
force half-way between a merchant fleet and a navy. They 
“went out desirous to trade, but prepared to fight for 
freedom to trade.” For more than two hundred years 
they played a great part not only in building up the vast 
fabric of the Company’s trade, but also in making 
India British. The very first voyage showed of what stuff 
these men were made. In 1603 two ships, the ‘Dragon’ 
and the ‘ Hector,’ met with storms in the South Atlantic 
on their homeward voyage. The rudder of the ‘ Dragon’ got 
unshipped and the sea was too high to allow of its being 
rehung. Some of her crew would have left her to drift and 
made their way home in the ‘ Hector.’ But Captain Lancaster, 
who commanded the ‘ Dragon,’ would neither abandon his ship 
nor risk inflicting loss on his employers by keeping his consort 
in company. The ‘ Hector’ was sent home bearing this letter te 
the Company: “I will well strive with all diligence to save my 
ship and her goods, as you may perceive by the course I take 
in venturing mine owne life, and those that are with mee. I 
cannot tell where you should looke for me, if you send out any 
pinnace to seeke me, because I live at the devotion of the winds 
andseas.” It is pleasant to know that in the end all went well. 
The storm abated, the rudder was rehung, and Captain Lancas- 
ter lived to reach home, to be knighted and to become a director 
of the East India Company. “Of such as he wasits Maritime 
Service from first to last—steady practical seamen, who sought 
prosperity by peaceful means, if so it was to be obtained, but 
in whom there lay a manful promptitude to meet any hazard 
which came in the day’s work, because it was in the day’s 
work,” 

The volume is made up by some articles on Napoleon. Mr. 
Hannay plays the part of Advocatus Diaboli with great satis- 
faction to himself. At the worst, he says, Napoleon was “a 
mere mess-room cub,” at the best “the hero of melodrama,” But, 
whatever may be the judgment of history on Napoleon in 
grasping too much, the list of conquests which a little modera- 
tion would have enabled him to keep, and the permanence 
of the internal reorganisation for which France is his debtor, 
will survive Mr. Hannay’s iconoclastic enthusiasm, 





ENGLISH SECULAR EMBROIDERY.*® 
In the Middle Ages there was no great difference between 
secular and ecclesiastical embroideries, and the owners and 
wearers of good pieces of work often left them by will to the 
Church. In this way some of them have been preserved to the 
present time, but, except for these specimens, Mr. Jourdain 
tells us that “almost nothing remains of the domestic needle- 
work” produced before the Tudor period. “ Fine steel needles 
were made in England in Elizabeth’s reign. They seem to 
have been a Spanish invention. There was some attempt to 
make them in Queen Mary’s time, but it either proved abortive 
or the knowledge died with the workers. One would expect 
to hear that this invention revolutionised costume and needle- 
work, but it was not sufficiently developed, perhaps, to effect 
any change, or else our ancestors, who certainly showed a 
remarkable talent for turning out beautiful work with very 
imperfect instruments, preferred their old appliances.” At 
this time people were fond of embroidering beasts, birds, and 
insects—whether as symbols or merely from a love of animals 
seems to be a debatable question. These creatures were 
worked in with all sorts of flowers and vegetables, and by the 
time of the Stuarts the patterns had become an extraordinary 
jumble, in which the object of the designer seemed to be to 
cover as much of the ground material as possible, with no 
reference to artistic composition. But, in spite of all this, the 
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effects produced are delightful from their quaint sincerity. 
Wills and inventories help us to form some idea of the 
household “plenishings” of old days, and Mr. Jourdain 
quotes several of them. Here are some “extracts from 
the will of Dame Anne Sherley,” 1622-3: “My carpet of 
needleworke of gillyflores and woodbyns. My Turkey carpet 
of cowcumbers. .... Along cushion of trafles [trefoils] with 
several beasts thereon embroidered. . .. .” About this 
time needlework pictures and portraits became the fashion, 
and curious figures of men and women were introduced among 
the “foules and beasts.” Later came that durable and 
effective crewel-work that is now known as “ Georgian,” 
of which Mr. Jourdain gives an excellent example in 
the photograph of an elaborately embroidered hanging 
of the time of William III. In the late eighteenth 
and early nineteenth centuries much misapplied energy 
was devoted to copying pictures in needlework. The 
earliest worker in this field appears to have been a Miss Grey, 
of Northamptonshire, who “astonished the world of painting 
by her works in worsted.” “Isaw,” writes an eye-witness, in 
1755, “a bunch of grapes of her doing that are equal 
to anything of Rubens’.” Embroidery was at its worst in 
the cross-stick period, about 1847 ; but the art revived under the 
influence of William Morris, and is now in a flourishing state. 
The illustrations in this book are good and plentiful, and add 
greatly to its historical interest ; but the compiling and editing 
have been done carelessly. The author says that he has 
reprinted articles from the Connoisseur and the Burlington 
magazines, but he has not apparently noticed that he has 
introduced passages from them in other places besides. The 
first five chapters take us down to the middle of the nineteenth 
century in a straightforward narrative, but after that the 
repetitions begin. The book is worth careful revision, and we 
hope that it will some day be properly edited. 





REVISION OF THE PRAYER BOOK. 
Our notice of this book will be descriptive rather than 
critical. Dr. Frere represents a very powerful party in the 
Church, and a pronouncement by him on a very important 
question of the day—it is, we observe, the test question in the 
election of members of Convocation— must be taken seriously. 
There is nothing of the ncn possumus attitude in Dr. Frere: he 
believes the need of revision to be urgent, and would have 
that revision go a long way. One form of opposition he 
denounces emphatically, and it is used by many who would 
be regarded as belonging to his party. It is the action of 
those who say, to put the thing briefly, “ We want no change 
because, as it is, we can change as much us we like.” 

First Dr. Frere deals in a very interesting chapter with the 
Calendar. He would excise a few names, personages about 
whom we know little or nothing. Among these names 
are Prisca, Valentine, Blasius, Margaret, and Crispin. 
‘his matters but little; the additions present much more 
difficulty. Two new red-letter days are proposed, Joseph 
and “The Repose of the Blessed Virgin Mary,” while “The 
Beheading of John the Baptist ” is to be promoted from the 
black list to the red. About the first and third there need be 
little question ; the second will certainly seem objectionable to 
many. It isa sound principle to limit the commemorations 
of the Mother of Our Lord to occasions which connect her 
directly with Him. Special honours paid to her have done 
incalculable harm to Christendom. Several of the additions 
to the black-letter list may pass without criticism. If 
Cyprian, Ambrose, and Augustin (of Hippo) are commemo- 
rated, why not Chrysostom, Athanasius, and Basil? Then we 
have to consider names which are prominent in our own 
Church history. If we have Dunstan, Chad, and Richard of 
Chichester, why not Wilfrid, Anselm, and Cuthbert? To 
discuss separately the names suggested would take us far. 
Here are some more of those which Dr. Frere suggests: 
Benedict Biscop, Anthony the Hermit, St. Patrick, Columba, 
Aidan, Hilda, and Columban. These may well pass. 
It is different with Thomas of Canterbury, whom Dr. 
Frere admits but not without a doubt. “No one can 
deny that [his character] was great, and no one can deny that 
in many respects it was mistaken.” Still, Dr. Frere puts him 
in the list. He puts also SS. Francis and Dominic. As to 
the first, few would object; but the second—did he not urge on 





the slaughter of the Albigenses? Amon st- 

tion names we find Laud and Charles the tee ene 
should say, are impossible—Bishops Patteson and Hannington, 
and Nicholas Ferrar. The next chapter is given to the 
Psalter and the Lectionary. We are to have, it is proposed, 
special Psalms for every Sunday in the year. That ig an 
excellent idea, and minimises the difficulty of the com. 
minatory Psalms. About these Dr. Frere expresses himself 
cautiously. “A Psalm, such as the 109th or others of the 
same sort, is appropriate only (at the most) on one or two 
occasions of the year.” (It would be interesting to have 
these occasions specified.) “The chance occurrence of one of 
these Psalms as part of a Sunday evening service is, for 
many congregations, an wunwarrantable blunder.” hg 
Psalter generally would have to be rearranged for week. 
day use. The Lectionary would be extensively revised, 
The choosing of the first lesson on Sundays from the Old 
Testament need no longer be maintained as a matter of 
principle; the books should be read not in the accidental 
order in which they stand, but in historical sequence, 
“Possibly Deuteronomy should be linked with the time of 
Josiah, and Leviticus should follow the reading of the 
latter part of Ezekiel.” Criticism has accomplished some. 
thing. “The Apocrypha should be much more read than at 
present.” Here we are in hearty agreement. Passing on to 
the celebration of the Eucharist, we find that Dr. Frere favours 
an alternative use—vestment or cope for one, surplice with 
stole for the other—and think that this will meet with 
general approval soon, if not now. We are glad to see 
that Dr. Frere disapproves of the too-common practice of 
“farsing” our Communion offices with extracts from the 
Roman form. He proposes a re-arrangement of the prayers 
which would bring them more into agreement with old usage, 
He suggests the addition of the Eastern Invocation of the 
Holy Spirit. Much we are compelled to pass over, but we are 
glad to see that Dr. Frere does not object to the omission of 
some of the clauses of the Athanasian Creed, 





THE EARLY CHRISTIANS IN ROME* 

Tux Dean of Gloucester is not a scholar of the first rank, like 
Harnack; nor, perhaps, of the second, like (let us say) the 
late Dr. Bigg, whose lectures on Early Church History 
cover some of the same ground as the present volume; but 
he has an extensive knowledge of ecclesiastical antiquities, 
and an enviable skill in popularising what he knows. In 
the book before us the first section and the last deal with 
very familiar material, and add little to what is to be found 
in other popular manuals. Where the Dean takes a strong 
line of his own, as where he opposes Lightfoot on the ques- 
tion of St. Peter’s foundation of the Roman Church, he does 
not impress us with his arguments. “ The traditional notices 
of the early presence of St. Peter in Rome are many and 
various. Taken by themselves they are, no doubt, not con- 
vincing, some of them ranking as purely legendary, 
though we recognise even in these ‘purely legendary’ 
notices an historical foundation; but, taken together, they 
constitute an argument of no little weight.” This reminds us 
of the old woman who professed to make a profit by the 
quantity of her sales, though she lost on each individual 
transaction. It is hard to believe that a modern scholar 
should think it possible that the question whether St. Peter 
was in Rome in the forties or the sixties of the first century 
could be affected by any opinion on the point held by Eusebius 
or Jerome in the fourth century. 

The main part of the Dean’s book is more satisfactory and 
more interesting than such preliminary discussions, and as & 
rule confines itself to a more popular treatment. It falls into 
two parts: a discussion of the life of a Roman Christian under 
the early emperors, and a description of the Catacombs. The 
former section endeavours to illustrate the difficulty of living 
a Christian life in the pagan world, and the manner in which 
the difficulty was overcome. Tertullian is drawn upon for the 
“rigorist” idea of a Christian's duty, and Minucius Felix for 
the more liberal view. The quotations from early writers are 
likely to be useful to those who have little first-hand acquaint- 
ance with them. A much more thorough piece of work is the 
description of the Catacombs. There the Dean seems to be 
more at home; there is less repetition and fewer obvious reflec- 








Some Principles of Liturgical Reform, By W.H. Frere, D.D. London: John 
Murray. [5s. net. 





* The Early Christians in Rome. By the Very Rev. H. D. M. Spence-Jonely 
Dean of Gloucester. London: Methuen, [12s. 6d, net.] 
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tions; and the descriptions are illustrated by some good 


photographs, 





NOVELS. 

POOR EMMA !* 
Tux announcement of a new novel from the pen of Miss Evelyn 
Tempest revived agreeable memories of The McArdle Peerage, 
and our anticipations of another stimulating entertainment 
have not beenfalsified. But, lest any mislesding interpretation 
should be put on the word “stimulating,” let us hasten to state 
that the story, while founded on an extensive knowledge of 
human nature, is sound and wholesome from cover to cover. 
The impression of vitality is conveyed without any concession to 
ignoble curiosity. Miss Tempest tells us all we want to know 
about her characters, and tells it, whether in description or in 
dialogue, with a minimum of surplusage. In regard to this 
happy combination of vivacity and conciseness she takes rank 
with the authors of Some Experiences of an Irish R.M. and 
Mrs. Alfred Sidgwick. No better models in expression could 
be recommended to “ novelists commencing.” 

The Emma who gives her name to the story without being 
its heroine is one of the two handsome and masterful 
daughters of Mrs. Burton, the widow of an inefficient 
architect, who lives in a twenty-pound villa in Sandringham 
Terrace, Barwich. Emma, on the recommendation of the 
rector’s wife, has been engaged to superintend the education 
of little Jimmy Hobart, the motherless son of Gerald Hobart, 
an amiable and highly-connected country gentleman of con- 
siderable means, and at the opening of the story the country- 
side has just been petrified by the announcement that he is 
going to marry his nursery governess. As a matter of fact, 
there are plenty of extenuating circumstances. Emma was 
a capable as well as handsome girl, and Hobart was a lonely 
widower. Again, Emma, though revelling in her emancipa- 
tion from the petty economies of her previous life, is loyal 
to her family and determined to make the best use of her 
opportunities to give them a good time. It is only as the 
story progresses that the unlovely sides of her character 
develop, and here we may note that a capacity for noting and 
portraying the development of character is one of Miss 
Tempest’s strongest points. One of Emma’s first visitors is her 
husband’s brother Sidney, a captain in a cavalry regiment, 
with irresistible manners, great personal charm, and a genius 
for outliving his income. He captivates Emma, who at once 
sets to work to make a match between him and her sister 
Linda. Linda, who is far cleverer than Emma, and her 
superior in every respect save that of social self-assertion, is 
the real heroine of the book, and a most engaging character— 
honest, self-critical, and humorous. She is charmed by 
Sidney Hobart and flattered by his attentions, but the moment 
they become engaged her eyes are opened to his shortcomings 
and, on the other hand, to the handicap her own antecedents 
will impose on her as the wife of a social favourite. Moreover, 
the extraordinary way in which Sidney makes up to her maiden 
aunt,a delightfully eccentric old lady of modest fortune living 
in West Kensington, reveals the ugliest trait in his character 
—that of the fortune-hunter. This strange episode, culminating 
in the wonderful luncheon party which Sidney attended by 
special request in his uniform, is by turns Indicrous and 
pathetic, and Aunt Ellen’s journey with Sidney in the four- 
wheeler to her solicitors to make her will is an incident not 
easily to be forgotten. Of the sequel it is enough to say that 
Sidney, by great good fortune, is rescued from ignominy more 
by good luck than management, and that Aunt Ellen’s for- 
tune, left to Linda, proves the means of enabling her to act as 
Sidney's good genius in the lean years that follow the breaking 
off of their engagement and his bankruptcy. Meantime, the 
arrival of a son has entirely altered Emma’s attitude towards 
her step-child, and the feeble protests of Jimmy’s father are 
quite unavailing to protect the boy from Emma’s rigorous 

supervision. But we can almost acquiesce in Emma’s cruelty— 
for it is nothing less—to her stepson in view of the conse- 
quences which it provokes. Jimmy runs away from home and 
finds employment on a London sporting paper, The Chase, to 
which he had already been an occasional contributor. His 
knowledge of horses and hunting appeals to the editor, Mr. 
Waters, a delightful person, and he is adopted by the Waters 





R - ~~ Emma! By Evelyn Tempest, London; Hodder and Stoughton, 








family. The humours of office work and the relations of Waters 
to his exasperating proprietor are told with infinite spirit. 
Emma’s triumph is, after all, only short-lived. Her husband is 
killed in a hunting accident, Jimmy succeeds to the estate, and 
his half-brother, Harold, Emma’s spoilt darling, rewards her 
petting by a series of audacious exploits as poacher and 
chauffeur which bring him into abrupt conflict with the 
authorities. Her Nemesis is finally accomplished by her 
second marriage to the formidable Mr. Groom, the assistant 
at a school for backward boys, to which Harold is sent as 
the price of the abandonment of a prosecution for poaching, 
and the last glimpses that we get of Emma, reduced to 
the condition of a domestic doormat, awake a tardy com- 
passion for this now well-tamed shrew. The minor characters are 
admirably drawn—notably Parsons, the shrewd county solici- 
tor, and that middle-aged Amazon Lady Marshland, the best 
authority on hound-work in the county after her husband. Lady 
Marshland’s caustic sayings are legion. When her friend Miss 
Villiers suggested that the newly-married Emma wanted some- 
one to take ber by the hand, she replied, “ You do it, dear ; you'll 
do it admirably. Take her by the hair first. She looks ex- 
actly like a cloak-room attendant at the theatre, now.” Butif 
Lady Marshland could not endure pretence, she was a 
thoroughly sound judge of character, and Linda’s conquest of 
this ironclad grande dame is one of the many human touches 
which enliven the narrative. Of Miss Tempest’s gift of 
graphic portraiture we can only give one example—the passage 
in which she introduces the wife of the genial editor of The 
Chase :— 

“Mrs. Waters was a tall, fair woman, whose expression suggested 
that she once had a bad fright, from which she had never quite 
recovered ; it was the legacy left by years of struggle. She had 
been beautiful, and was still handsome despite her rather 
neglected appearance. Her friends said they could never remember 
seeing Gertie Waters with her hair decently done or in a frock 
that did not look home-made. She had, indeed, lost interest in 
her appearance under stress of family cares, but these had not 
affected her equanimity of temper.” 

Miss Tempest has given us three or four hours of unmiti- 
gated pleasure. We are glad of the opportunity to express 
our gratitude, and it is our agreeable duty to invite our 
readers to a first-rate entertainment. 





The Stragglers. By Elizabeth Rebbeck. (Francis Griffiths. 
6s.)—Miss Rebbeck describes her book by the phrase “A Tale of 
Primal Asperities.” “The Lot of Woman in the Backwoods” 
would have been more intelligible, if less dignified. This is the 
main subject of the book, and gives occasion for some excellent 
studies of character. There is Mary Faire, who carries on the 
battle—for a battle it is both for soul and body—with unbroken 
spirit; then there is Hetty Culver, who gives in. The sight of a 
fashionable garment which she might have worn were she in the 
right place for it makes the backwoods home unendurable. Other 
characters we have, all vigorously sketched ; and there are men of 
various sorts and kind, not quite so convincing, it may be, as the 
women, but always distinctive figures. A slender thread of 
story, not always easy to follow, runs through the book. This, 
however, is a secondary matter: we can do without incident when 
the drawing of human types is done with such subtlety and skill. 

Once Upona Time. By Richard Harding Davis. (Duckworth 
and Co, 6s.)—These short stories are concerned with America, 
and are very interesting and entertaining sketches of different 
phases of life there. “The Make-Believe Man” is perhaps the 
most amusing, and “A Wasted Day” the most interesting of the 
series, The collection contrives to be light, entertaining reading 
without being commonplace, though indeed banality is a defect 
of which Mr. Harding Davis’s work has never been accused. 

Reapasie Novers.—Adventure. By Jack London. (Nelson and 
Sons, 2s. net.)—A capital story this. David Sheldon with his can- 
nibal plantation hands and Joan Lackland make a quite admirable 
heroand heroine. What a picture of life in Melanesia! A Woman 
on the Threshold. By Maud Little. (Chattoand Windus. 6s.)—There 
is some very powerful drawing of character here, but not much ofa 
story.——-The Falling Star. By E. Phillips Oppenheim. (Hodder 
and Stoughton. 6s.)—A very curious tale about professors of 
occultism, real and sham. Bess of the Woods. By Warwick Deep- 
ing (Cassell and Co. 2s. net.)—A new edition ——A Man with a Past. 
By A. St. John Adcock. (Stanley Paul and Co. 6s.)—A good story 
with plenty of movement, comic and serious, in it. What a benefit 
to fiction the invention of typewriting has been ! Perpetua, By 
Dion Clayton Calthrop. (Alston Rivers. 6s.)—The story of a life 
from childhood to womanhood: good all through, but especially 
admirable when we come to M. Lamballe and his circus. 
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SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


—— ee 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms,] 


The Composition of the Book of Isaiah. By the Rev, Robert H. 
Kennett, D.D. (H. Frowde, for the British Academy, 3s. net.)— 
Professor Kennett examines from the historic and the linguistic 
points of view—his argument is in the main of the first kind, 
though considerations of language have contributed to the results 
—the composition of the prophecies of Isaiah. The conclusions 
at which he has arrived may be thus summarised: About a fourth 
of the book is attributed to Isaiah, the son of Amoz (i.-x., with the 
omission of forty-odd verses, portions of xiv., xvii., xx., xxii, 
and xxviii. partly, xxxi.). Thirteen chapters altogether or in part 
are assigned to the time of Cyrus; six in a similar way to the period 
between Nebuchadnezzar and Alexander; one passage (xxxii. 1-14) 
to 332 B.c., and there is a somewhat startling conclusion ascrib- 
ing about a half of the whole book to the second century B.6., 
this portion including all the chapters from xlix. to the end. The 
great “ Servant of the Lord” section is thus brought down to the 
Maccabean era, This is different from the popular view; but, 
after all, the Maccabean era is the most heroic in Jewish history. 





The Wilderness Trail. By Charles A. Hanna. Two vols. (G. P. 
Putnams’ Sons. £2 2s.)—The alternative title better describes 
this book: “The Ventures and Adventures of the Pennsylvania 
Traders on the Allegheny Path, with Some New Annals of the 
Old West, and the Records of Some Strong Men and Some Bad 
Ones,” and “ fine confused reading” it is. Mr. Hanna has peculiar 
and narrow notions on the writing of history. He tells us that 
“the publishers’ axiom that the only histories which sell are those 
written in a popular style is equivalent to saying that the only 
history the public will buy is absolutely worthless to the 
historical student.” We can only add that Mr, Hanna has 
amply revenged himself on the public. He also affirms that 
the business of the historian is “rather like that of the 
judge.” Quite so, but the judge does something else besides 
collecting facts: he pronounces judgment, or so arranges facts 
as to enable a jury to give a verdict on them. In this case we 
are left to draw our own conclusions. Much of this mass of 
material is devoted to the identification and disentangling of 
Indian names of tribes and towns. Here and there are detached 
phases of Indian history treated in an interesting manner, as in the 
chapter dealing with the “Petticoat Indians” and their defiance 
of the Iroquois. Mostly we must dig out the salient points our- 
selves from the long, involved, sometimes quaintly worded and 
often sordid records of Indian wars, traders’ adventures, 
drunken brawls, and the interminable disputes and com- 
plaints of the day. The type that figures prominently in 
these pages is the trader. He has ever been the curse of 
the Indian and all advancing civilisation, and as we turn 
from one chapter to another it is easy to understand why the 
Americans never have been able to handle the Indian Question. 
One would like to know why general licences to trade, with the 
host of rascals they bred, were ever allowed. Lederer, the German 
traveller, relates the mischief they did two hundred and fifty 
years ago. Men like David Owens and David Ramsay were a not 
uncommon sample of a later type. Almost every page belonging 
to the colonial history of the latter part of the seventeenth, all the 
eighteenth, and no inconsiderable part of the nineteenth centuries 
reeks of rumand blood. When Governor Penn and the Pennsylvania 
Commissions offered fifty pieces of eight for a woman’s scalp— 
though to do them justice they offered nearly thrice that sum for 
one taken alive—one may judge of the temper of all parties. The 
maps are valuable. There are interesting transcripts from De 
Lery’s journal and other personal records, and these furnish the 
most readable pages in “'The Wilderness Path.” 


An Idler in the Near East. By F. G. Aflalo, (John Milne. 
10s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Aflalo’s book consists of two parts: impressions 
of the countries which he visited—Greece, Turkey-in-Europe, 
Palestine, Egypt, &c.—and experiences of sport. In the first we 
seo the intelligent, appreciative traveller, who has nothing very 
special to say but is always readable. Possibly he insists a little 
too much on the text “Man alone is vile” while he tells us how 
this and that prospect pleases. In his sporting experiences— 
fishing, it should be understood—he writes as an acknowledged 
master. He tells us what he did with the bass; he advises as to 
what may be done with the tunny and the swordfish, rightly 
remarking that “there is more excitement in the capture of 
either than can be won from a hundred bass.” We notice that he 
had some blank days, though on the whole the sport sufficiently 
rewarded him. This was in the Gulf of Ismid, part of the Sea of 





P a, 
Marmora, a sea which does not always, we see, answer to its 


Then we are told about fishing in various fresh waters, The Nile 
was not productive, but then little time was given to it. The Jordan 
was tried, not without result, but Mr. Affalo thinks that it ig 
not an ideal stream for the angler. The “ Galilean Lake ” abounds 
with fishes. Of one of these, the barbut,a kind of cat-fish, we hay 
@ very curious story. It has been commonly identified with the 
fish from which Peter took the tribute money. Just before My 
Aflalo’s visit to the lake one of them was caught with a small coin 
sticking in its gills. In the Wady Kelt, which runs into the 
Jordan near Jericho, our author caught with a fly some fishes of 
the barbel order. This is curious, because with us the barbel isa 
persistent dweller on the river-bed, and its characteristig 
tentacles are supposed to be connected with this habit, 


We would recommend to readers generally, and especially to 
such as may have a personal interest in one or other of the subjecta 
dealt with, a series of little volumes entitled “ Public School Life” 
(Sir Isaac Pitman and Sons, 2s. net per volume). The four now 
in our hands are, to give them in the non-committal alphabetical 
order, Eton, by an old Etonian ; Harrow, by Archibald Fox; Rugby, 
by H. H. Hardy; and Westminster, by W. Teignmouth Shore, We 
cannot deal with them in detail; that could be effectively done by 
four experts only, and the present writer is not qualified to be ong 
of the four. But we can speak warmly of the books as being just 
what is wanted in such a subject. Mr. Hardy’s Rugby strikes us, 
we may be allowed to say, as particularly good. We see in the 
Harrow that Parr’s venture at Stanmore, where he started a school 
after his disappointment at Harrow in 1771, lasted for five years 
only. Curiously, it was for many years in the first half of the last 
century a flourishing private school. 


Essays in Imitation. By Algernon Cecil. (John Murray. 83s. 64, 
net.) —Mr. Cecil dedicates his book to “The Memory of Thomas 
Carlyle, Jonathan Swift, and Charles Lamb.” In which imitation, 
it may be asked, has he been the most successful? Most readers 
will answer, we imagine, that the Swift comes first; that might 
be expected, for, after all, it is the easiest. ‘The Gulliver stories 
are readable in what may be called their first intention, and 
this characteristic is preserved in the “Voyage to Isotakia.” 
Carlyle presents the difficulty that he has more styles than one; 
and Charles Lamb is really beyond imitation. On the whole 
Mr. Algernon Cecil has achieved a considerable success. Only, one 
would ask, if this success were to be permanent, was it well to make 
the imitation with events which will become more or less dim in 
the memory? “The English Revolution” has to do with the 
Government now in power, and already we are growing some- 
what indifferent to speeches and acts which moved us much ayear 
ago. 


A History of the Ozford Museum. By H. M. Vernon, D.M., and 
R. Dorothea Vernon. (Clarendon Press. 1s. 6d.)—This little 
book ought to have been noticed long ago, but has been somehow 
passed over. It gives a very pleasant and lively sketch of the 
early struggles of science at Oxford—it was positively more 
flourishing in the seventeeth century than the eighteenth—and of 
its later history. The decisive battle took place in the fifties, 
when the vote for the museum was passed. The tale of this par- 
ticular event is curious. Pusey was a great friend of Acland; 
both were Christ Church men. Pusey passed the word to the 
“Tractarian band,” and the museum came into being. Such are 
the academical “wheels within wheels.” Does anyone remember 
the surprising victory of the Liberals when Stanley’s nomination 
as University Preacher in 1871 was opposed? He would have been 
hopelessly beaten if he had not been a Christ Church man. This 
book is a most agreeable bit of reading, 


Ozford English Dictionary. Edited by Sir James A. I. Murray 
“ Scouring—Sedum,” by Henry Bradley. (Clarendon Press. 5s.)— 
This double section is mainly concerned with words of Romanic 
and Latin origin. (We cannot help doubting whether “ screw” is 
one of them.) This same word “screw” is an excellent example 
of the wide range of meanings which a word somehow acquires. 
“A miser, a peculiar stroke at billiards, a salary, a tonic, com- 
pulsion, an unsound horse” are some of them. “Sea” is one of 
the few O. E. words and occupies many pages. One part is still 
wanting to vol. viii. In vol. ix. the letters S and the earlier part 
of T remain to be finished. Vol. x. will contain the latter part of 
T with U—Z. The end is in sight, one might say. 


The Kingdom of Afghanistan. By G. P. Tate. (Times of 
India Office. 10s.)—Mr. Tate tells us much about the past and 
present of Afghanistan and has some speculations as to its future. 
The country is, as the author says, a nut between the two levers 
of a cracker (Russia and Great Britain). But the kernel is 
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“ously unwholesome,” and there is certainly less desire to 
Riese = A than there was a generation ago. Unfortunately 
cle? vi aggressive: witness the gun-running trouble of the 
= Penal the prospect is more hopeful than it was. One thing 
— p nak for peace is, as Mr. Tate says, that “no European 


capital has been invested in it.” 








MaqazINES AND SeriaAL Pusrications.—We have received the 
following for April: The Pall Mall Magazine, the Century, 
at Nicholas, the Review of Reviews, Harper's Magazine, the Windsor 
Yagazine, the United Service Magazine, the Outlook, the Girl’s Own 
Paper, the Educational Review, the Vineyard, the Cornhill Magazine, 
the Author, Current Literature, Baily’s Magazine, the Ailantic 
Monthly, the North American Review, the Parents’ Review, the 
Expository Times, the English Church Review, the Munsey, the 
Mustrated Poultry Record, the Book Monthly, the Dominion Medical 
Monthly, the Englishwoman, the Journal of Education, the Empire 
Magazine, the Geographical Journal, the Navy, Everybody's Story 
Magazine, the Sunday at Home, the Boy’s Own Paper, the University 
Monthly, the World’s Work, Scribner’s Magazine, Cassier’s Magazine, 
the Forum, the Socialist Review, the School World, the Financial 
Review of Reviews, the Scottish Historical Review, Metal, tho 
Feclesiastical Review, the Nation in Arms, the Encyclopaedia of 
Sport, the Churchman, Industrial Canada, the Stastical Journal, the 
United Empire, Perw of To-day, the Re-union Magazine, the State, 
Krytyka, the Local Government Review, Interpretor, Amateur Photo- 
orapher, East and the West, Mothers in Council, University Monthly, 
( ,arity Organisation Review, Leinster’s Magazine, Without the Camp, 
Cassell’s Cyclopaedia of Pholography, Garden Cities and Town 


Planning, Psychical Research Journal. 








(*,* Exratom.—In our notice of the book entitled Sketches of 
Deal, Walmer, and Sandwich (Longmans and Co.), the price was 
incorrectly given as 2s. 6d. net. It should have been 12s. 6d.] 
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LIBERTY’S 
WORLD-FAMED 
BEAUTIFUL & INEXPENSIVE 
FURNITURE FABRICS 


PATTERNS POST-FREE 
Liberty & Co., Ltd. Regent Street, London 


CARDINAL & HARFORD, 





ORIENTAL CARPETS, 
ANTIQUE & MODERN, 


108-110 High Holborn, London, W.C. 


Established 119 years. 





An Interesting Morning 


A most interesting way of spending the morning, or after- 
noon, is to visit the “Soho Galleries.” You will find 
here a really wonderful collection of Genuine Antiques, 
reminiscent of the romance of bygone days. Beautiful 
examples of cabinet-making by Chippendale, Hepplewhite, 
and the Brothers Adam, the delicate and graceful lines of 
which can only have been fashioned by true artists really 
in love with their craft. Contrasted with these are the 
more massive specimens of Jacobean Furniture; and, in 
addition to the Antique, well-made Modern Furniture of 
genuine antique designs most skilfully reproduced. There 
is much to delight both the Connoisseur and the Amateur, 
and no obligation to purchase is entailed by your inspecting 
these Art Treasures applied to Home Decoration. 


THE SOHO GALLERIES 
(GILL & REIGATE), 
73 to 85 Oxford Street, London, W. 
The Largest Stock of Genuine Antiques in London. 








VANCOUVER FINANCIAL CORPORATION, LTD 
The rorbgage is prepared to oe a limited amount for Investment on 





First Mortgage in ada; g 
Interest from 6 to 8 per cent. 
Por particulars apply to YOUNG and FALCONER, W.S8., 15 Rutland Street, 


Edinburgh, 


Established 1789. 


ROBERT LEWIS, 
CIGAR IMPORTER, 


20 ST. JAMES’S STREET, LONDON, S.W. 





The largest selection of CABINET GOODS of all the 
leading Havana Brands, of the highest quality only, 





INSPECTION INVITED. 





TELEPHONE— CODE— TELEGRAMS— 
Gerrard 3787. A.B.C. 5th. Intimidad, London. 
BY SPECIAL DENT'S WATOHES AND CLOCKS 
Three Grand Prizes aud Gold Meda 'ranco- 
APPOINTMENT British Exhibition. The only Grana Prins ae 
TO THE KING. to a British Firm for Watches, Clocks, and Chro- 


nometers. The only Grand Prize awarded for 


Astronomical Regulators, Chronographs, and 
Ships’ Compasses. 
NEW CATALOGUE free on application, 
E. DENT and CoO. Ltd, 
Makers of the great West minster Clock, Big Ben, 
PRADE-MARE. 61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, £.G 











URGENT. 


The Committee of the ADDITIONAL CURATES 
SOCIETY, at their meeting on March 14th, decided 
that notices of reduced payments should be sent to the 
clergy of a thousand poor parishes. The changes are to 
have effect at the time of the summer quarterly payments, 
except so far as the receipt of supplementary contri- 
butions before May 3lst may make it possible for the 
reductions to be modified or entirely averted. 


Gifts promptly contributed would greatly relieve the 
anxiety of the clergy concerned. They may be sent to 
CANON PETIT, 14 Great Smith Street, Westminster. 
Cheques should be crossed “ Coutts, for acc. of A.C.S.” 








ACCIDENTS oF att kinps, 


SICKNESS, EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, THIRD PARTY, MOTOR CAR, 
LIFT, BURGLARY, GLASS AND FIDELITY GUARANTEE RISKS, 
INSURED AGAINST BY THE 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCE CO. 


the Shares of which are vested in the NORTH BRITISH & MERCANTILE 
INSURANCE CO. Capital (fully subseribed), £1,000,000, 
Paid up, £2 Claims paid, over £6,000,000. 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON, 
ARTHUR WORLEY, Secretary. 


OLD OAK FURNITURE. 








Large ASSORTMENT of Old DRESSERS, 
CLOCKS, GATE TABLES, CHESTS OF 
DRAWERS, COURT CUPBOARDS, 
REFECTORY TABLES, etc., 


ARE BEING OFFERED AT COMMERCIAL PRICES, 


In addition to our Large Stock of Old Oak we have 
a fine Collection of 


SUPERIOR SECOND-HAND FURNITURE. 





Only Address! 


STORY AND TRIGGS, Ltd., 
152-154-156 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 


Adams (A.), Wells Brothers, the Young Cattle Kings, cr Svo ...(Constable) 
Afialo (F. G.), A Fisherman’s Summer in Canada, cr 8vo ...(Witherby) net 
Agnew (G.), The Bread upon the Waters, cr 8vo (Heinemann) 
Ash (C. A.), The Mainspring, cr 8vo ...(Digby & Long) 
Bateman (F. La T.), The Pattern Life, cr 8V0  ..,.....0eeeeeeee (Longmans) net 
Benson (A. C.), Ruskin, a Study in Personality, er 8vo (Smith & Elder) net 
Birch (U.), Secret Societies and the French Revolution, cr 8vo (Lane) net 
Bircham (B. O.) and Morris (F. G. C.), Public Companies, Foundation and 
Flotation, 12m0  ...........00000 penpenteensniitesaions srideeiinionenintebiaill (P. S. King) net 
Boldrewood'(R.), The Complications at Collaroi, cr 8vo ......... (J. Ouseley) 
Boulger (D. C.), Belgium of the Belgians, cr 8vo ..........++...(I. Pitman) net 
Boyce (R. W.), Yellow Fever and its Prevention, 8vo 
Buckley (R. R.), The Shakespeare Revival and the Stratford-upon-Avon 
Movement, cr 8vo ..... (G. Allen) net 
Bunston (A.), The Por (Herbert & Daniel) net 
Carter (J. L.), The Pilgrimage of Delilah, cr 8vo (Long) 
Cathcart (W. L.) and Others, The Elements of Graphic Statics, 8vo 


(Constable) net 
Clifford (Sir H.), The Downfall of the Gods, er 8vo ...(J. Murray) 
Collis (J. M.), Under the Juniper Tree, 12mo ..(E. Stock) net 
Constable (F. C.), Personality and Telepathy, 8vo.............00..(K. Paul) net 
Cornstock (H. T.), Joyce of the North Woods, cr 8vo 

(Hodder & Stoughton) net 
Cotterill (E.), An Account, er BVO .........sceceeceeee sccosccsusentoasvensed (Pike) net 
Couch (A. T. Q.), Brother Copas, cr 8vo .. (Arrowsmith) 
Cruger (Mrs. Van R.), From Fog to Sun, cr 8vo 
Duncan (N.), Dr. Grenfell’s Parish, cr 8vo (Hodder & Stoughton) net 
Dunlop (A.), Fifty Years of Irish Journaliam, cr 8vo (Simpkin) net 
Durand (L.), The Book of Roses, cr 8ve (Lane) net 
Eastman (C. D} The Soul of the Indian, cr 8vo (Constable) net 
Falconer (J. D.), Geology and Geography of Northern Nigeria, 8vo 

(Macmillan) net 1 

Godfrey (W. H.), The English Staircase, roy 8vo ...............(Batsford) net 1 
Haggard (H. R.), Rural Denmark and its Lessons, 8vo ......(ongmans) net 
Hart (A. B.), The Obvious Orient, cr 8vo ........ pissdiebieliniiaie .. (Appleton) net 
Hearne (I.), Queen Herzleid, er 8vo (Nutt) net 
Henderson (A), George Bernard Shaw, his Life and Works, 8vo 





(J. Murray) net 10/6 


3/6 
3/6 
6/0 


12/0 


6/0 


0/0 
8/0 
6/6 
6/0 
2/6 


(Hurst & Blackett) net 21/0 


Herbert (N.), Some Verses, cr 8vo (J. Griffin) net 
Holcombe (A. N.), Public Ownership of Telephones on the Continent of 
Europe, 8vo (Constable) net 
Holmes (T.S.), Origin and Development of The Christian Church in Gaul 
during the first Six Centuries of the Christian Era, 8vo (Macmillan) net 1 
Holt (A), The Valley of Regret, cr 8vo (Lane) net 2 
Homberg (O.) and Jousselin (F.), D’Eon de Beaumont, his Life and Times, 
ID. ccccengustersncnunetoneienniaconepeiasecestanencquaseubingbensntbbeneatsenauenenenenen (Secker) net 1 
Housley (S. J.), Comfort in Small Craft, cr 8vo (J. Murray) net 
Hume (F.), The Pink Shop, cr 8vo ...(F. V. White) 
Hyatt (S. P.), The Land of Promises, cr 8vo (T. W. Laurie) 
Innes (A. D.), A General Sketch of Political History, cr 8vo...(Rivingtons) 
Inwards (R.), William Ford Stanley, his Life and Work, 8vo 
(C. Lockwood) net 
Lambton (A.), The Splendid Sin, er 8vo (Nash) 
Law (E.), Some Supposed Shakespeare Forgeries, cr 8vo ..-(Bell) net 
Leblane (M.), The Fotlow Needle, cr 8vo (Nash) net 
Levy (H.), Large and Small Holdings, 8vo (Camb. Univ. Press) net 
MeCarthy (J. H.), The King over the Water, cr 8vo (Hurst & Blackett) 
Marice (C.), He is Risen Again, cr 8V0.........c00000 (Nash) net 
Maxwell (W. B.), Mrs. Thompson, cr 8vo.... ...(Hutchinson) 
Meade (L. T.), Twenty-four Hours, cr fvo .. (PF. V. White) 
Moorhouse (E. H.), Wordsworth, cr 8vo (Herbert & Daniel) net 
Polleyn (F.), Dressings and Finishings for Textile Fabrics and their 
Application, 8vo (Scott & Greenwood) net 
Queux (W. Le), Revelations of the Secret Service, cr 8vo 
(F. V. White) net 
Race (G.), Seventy Years a Master, cr 8vo.. (H, Cox) net 
Reinhardt (C.), Faith, Medicine and the Mind, cr 


(London Publicity Co.) net 
Rendall (M, J.), Sinai in Spring, cr 8vo .. * ..(Dent) net 
Rivers (R.), She was a Widow, cr 8vo 

Rollaad (R.), John Christopher, Vol. ii., Storm and Stress, cr 8vo 

(Heinemann) 

(W. Blackwood) net 

(Unwin) net 

....(Heinemann) 

.(K. Paul) net 

(Bell) net 


Ronaldshay (Earl), An Eastern Miscellany, 8vo 
Runciman (Sir W.), The Tragedy of St. Helena, 8vo . 
Schwann (D.), The Magic of the Hill, er 8vo 
Scott (W. 8.), The Man in the Street: Essays, cr 8vo... 
Sée (R. R. M.), English Pastels, 1750-1830, 4to 
Stevenson (R. L,), Lay Movals, and other papers, cr Svo 
(Chatto & Windus) 
(Richards) net 
(Herbert & Daniel) net 
(Rebman) net 
(Hutchinson) net 


Stone (J.), Great Kleopatra, 8vo 

Storer (E.), Leigh Huut, cr 8vo 

Straub (P. F.), Medical Service in Campaign, 8vo. 
‘Taylor (I, A.), Life of Madame Roland, 8v 
‘Trevor (R.), My Balkan Tour, 8vo.............. 
Turner (S, G.), Public Health Law, 8v (St. Bride’s Press) net 
Walker (G, T.), Outlines of the Theory of Electromagnetism. 8vo 


(Camb. Univ. Press) net 
Warden (F.), Laidlaw’s Wife, er 8vo eseeeee ss (LOng) 
Warner (P. F.), The Book of Cricket, cr 8vo ..(Dent) net 
Wateridge (F. W.), Prosperous Agriculture and Home Life, cr 8vo 
(Sonnenschein) net 
Wayfarer’s Treasures (A), by C. O. G., 12mo (Fifield) net 
Weigall (A, E. P. B.), The Treasury of Ancient Egypt, 8vo 
soe (W. Blackwood) net 
Williams (A. L.), Manual of Christian Evidences for Jewish People, Vol. I., 
8vo eenvencecoecsetsonensens (Simpkin) net 
Wilson (T. W.), Moll o’ the Toll Bar, er 8vo . (Hutchinson 
Wintle (H.), The Great Betrayal, cr 8vo ........... . 
Wiutle (W. J.), Nights with an old Lag, cr 8vo 


(J. Ouseley) net 


2/6 
8/6 
2/0 
1/0 


0/6 
2/6 


(Lane) net % 





FOR EASTER. 
THE CENTRE CLIFF HOTEL, 
SOUTHWOLD, SUFFOLK. 


The most beautifully situated Hotel on 
the East Coast, in the centre of a most 
interesting country. Lovely walks and 
drives through miles of gorse- and 
heather-covered commons to the old- 
world villages of Dunwich, Blythburgh, 
and Walberswick. 
GOLF (18 Holes). 


TENNIS. FISHING. 





ALLIANCE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED 


Heap Orrick: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E., 
ACCUMULATED FUNDS EXCEED £18,090,00, 


Chairman: 


Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, aQov.o, 


THE OPERATIONS OF THE COMPANY EMBRACE 
ALL BRANCHES OF INSURANCE, 


DEATH DUTIES.—Special forms of Policies have been prepared 
by the Company providing for the payment of Death Duties 
thus avoiding the necessity of disturbing investments aa 


time when it may be difficult to realise without loss, 


INCOME TAX.—Under the provisions of the Act, Income Tax fs 
not payable on that portion of the Assured’s income which ig 
devoted to the payment of annual premiums on an assuranes 
on his life or on the life of his wife. Having regard to the 
amount of the Tax, this abatement (which is limited to ong. 
sixth of the Assured’s income) is an important advantage 
Life Policy holders. 


Full particulars of all classes of Insurance, together with Proposal Forms 
and Statement of Accounts, may be had on application to any of the 
Company's Offices or Agents, Applications for Agencies invited, 

ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager, 


HOUSES, &c. FOR SALE AND TO LET. 


AJAVILE ROW, Burlington Gardens. A SUITE of 
k) Unfurnished CHAMBERS on the first floor of a fine old-fashioned 
residence, with attendance; rent, to bachelors only, £300 per annum.—Apply 
to RUSHWORTH and BROWN, Auctioneers, 22, Savile-row,W, 








AUGUST NINE GNS. PER WEEK (LESS OTHER MONTHS), 
RTHOG (N. Wales).—To be Let, Furnished, good Country 
HOUSE, with every modern convenience ; standing in 2 acres of wild 
hillside grounds, in beautiful scenery, facing Cader Idris ; 5 min. from station; 
3 large sitting-rooms, 7 bedrooms (beds for 15 and 2 cots), bath (and dark) 
room, 3 w.c.’s; sea and mountain air; excellent water and sanitation.—Vicar, 
Eccles, Manchester. 


ANTONIO, TIVOLI, near ROME.—TO LET, FULLY 
ke FURNISHED, Immediately,with servants. Convenient for Rome Exhi- 
bition. Heated throughout with hot water. Every room faces South, and has 
magnificent views over Roman Campagna and famous Tivoli Waterfalls, Par 
ticulars of MRS. SEARLE HALLAM, ORTYGIA, Harrow on the Hill. 








APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 


Fas UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL, 
LECTURESHIP IN EDUCATION. 


The Council propose to appoint a lady to this Lectureship. The salary 
is fixed at £250 per annum, together with a share of fees and a payment of £0 
for services rendered to the Training College Board. The successful candidate 
will be required to enter upon her duties on September Ist, 1911. Applications, 
together with the names of three persons to whom reference may be made and 
(if the candidate so desires) twelve ~ of testimonials, should be forwarded 
to the undersigned on or before Ist May, 1911. 

P. HEBBLETHWAITE, Registrar, 





(jounty BOROUGH OF SUNDERLAND. 
DAY TRAINING COLLEGE. 


Applications are invited for the post of Vice-Principal and Mistress of 
Method in the above College, at a salary at the rate of £250 per annum, 

Applicants must hold a Degree, or its equivalent, of a University of the 
United Kingdom, have had experience of the duties of a Mistress of Method, 
and be qualified to give instruction in Hygiene in accordance with the require 
ments of the Board of Education. J 

The lady appointed will be required to act under the direction of the 
Principal, and to take up the duties of the office at an early date. | 

Applications, together with copies of three recent testimonials and the 
names of three persons to whom reference may be made, addressed to the 
undersigned and endorsed “ Vice-Principalship, Day Training College,” will 
be received up to, but not later than, 12 noon on Friday the 5th day af 
May next. HERBERT REED, , 
Assistant Clerk to the Education Committee. 
15 John Street, Sunderland. 

4th April, 1911. 


[pp B4Fese" COMPANY. 
SOLEY SCHOLARSHIP AND EXHIBITION FUND. 


EXTENSION OF MAXIMUM AGE LIMIT. on 
The Drapers’ Company are about to award TWO SCHOLARSHIPS of 4 
r annum, tenable for two or three years at some place of advanced — 
or the study of Theoretical or applied Science, Art, Medicine, or Law, or 
Degree Examination of some University in the United Kingdom. The Scholar 
ships will be awarded to (a) sons or grandsons between 16 and 20 years of age, 
of Freemen of the Drapers’ Company; (b) other boys of the same age. Le 
Parent or Guardian of every candidate must satisfy the Company that he need 
the assistance of the Scholarship to carry on his education. The Company 
shortly have the right also to nominate for an Exhibition of £70 per —_ 
tenable for three years at King’s College, Cambridge, a son or grandson ba 
Freeman of the Company of not more than 20 years of age. | I urther Pores 
may be obtained on application to the CLERK TO THE COMPANY, Dra 
, Throgmorton Street, E.C, 


HE HIGH COMMISSIONER FOR THE UNION OF 
South Africa invites applications for the appointment of PROFE -— 

OF HISTORY at the South African College, Cape Town, at a commeblts 
salary of £500 per annum to date from the Ist July next; engagomen 
first instance for three years. iI be 
licants must not be more than 35 years of age. The ‘Professor = 4 
by a Lecturer. Full details of the appointment will be supp ‘A frit 
application to the High Commissioner for the Union of South . 
72, Victoria Street, 5.W., to whom applications for the post must 
not later than the 6th May, 1911, 
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ted to teach in th in any branch of study or preparing for scholars 


tea MALVERN WELLS, SCHOOL FOR 


Elder Girls offers excellent ae en bay girls wishing, to specialize 
and entrance Examinations. 


Also gardening side, which provides thorough treining in practical gardening, 
poultry-keeping and bee-keeping. Principal, Miss A. Judson, M.A. 





se of Appointment OB rece} essed envelope. C. T- 


es eC CTL te P 
ERSITY OF SHEFFIELD. Mistress: Miss ADDISON PHILLIPS. Secretary 


A Scholarship, tenable for 3 years at Oxford or Cambridge, will be 


LIFTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


President of the Council: The Bight Hon, LEWIS FRY, P.C. Head 
: Miss DINGWALL. 


iven toa 


Pupil of the School by a Member of the Council in Se tember, 1911. nditions 


} ENT OF ASSISTAN TN TE THE. on application to the Secretary. Boarding House: 2 


‘ecil Road, Clifton, Bristol 


House Mistress: Miss ARBUTHNOT LANE. Next Term begins on MON- 
DAY, May 8th. The Head Mistress will be at the School from 3 to 4.30 on 
May 5th and 6th. 


22nd APRIL, 1911. W- 








loemfontein, 8.A., are 
of 2400 
sea on the bracing Suffolk coast. 


ee ——— 
S7- FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD- 


¢ Head-Mistress—Miss LUCY STLCOXx. 
St. Felix School stands in twenty-four acres of ground about a mile from the 




















COLLEGE, 
Lecturer wanted in : 
t be sent, before May | New promis, spite 


Principals: Miss CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A. Lond. (Girton 
ge).—First-rate Modern Edueation for the Daughters of Gentlemen. 


Q) Frasrn nog, Seo EFASTBOURN E.-— 
Colle 
ially built for a School, opened 1906, Large Playing-fields 


and Rink, Tennis, Hockey, Cricket, Swimming. Summer Term begins May 4th. 


with Testimonials jus 


Road, Oxford, from who ——s 
Next vacancies in September. 








—Vacancy in High-Cl 


tion after expiration 
Strand, London, Ww.c. 





Head- Mistress 


——~ eptember, 
NDOWED SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
SKIPTON, YORKSHIRE. 

BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL. 


Miss BROADBENT (Cambridge), Historical Tripos, 


M.A. Dublin (late of Newnham College).—Prospectus may be obtained on 


~ well-established Market 


R PUPIL in 
i Golf and Tennis, 


application to the SECRETARY, at the School. 


on, Bristol, 
RDIANS.—KYNOCH, Limi 
Commercial Departments FE 
education and manners. 
ures, 4 years.—App! 


ENTS and GUA 
CANCIES in their 


SECRETAS*» = ——————————— 
HE GUILDFORD HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 











AUDGBASTOR HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
94 HAGLEY BOAD, BIRMINGHAM, 
Head-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A, 
Preparation for the Universities ; Annual Scholarships. 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE DEPARTMENT. 
BOARDING HOUSE adjoining the School. 
Prospectuses, &c., from Mr, H, KEELING, A.C.A., 109 Colmore Row. 





Birmingham. 





school will shortly appoint 8 Head 
commence work next Septem Salary 
tion fee of £1 per pu 


The Governing Bod. 
Mistress, who will be ex 

district. Nature Study; Games and Drilling; Lange 

Home Comforts. The MISSES HOOKER, Hookstead, Crowborough. 


ies of not more than three 


~s 


to send in their names as soon as possible, with co 


testimonials, to the Hon. 


Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great 


—_ 


corto. scene a 
ROWBOROUGH, SUSSEX.—PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Nearly 700ft. above sea level in bracing, healthy 
ages ; Individual Care ; 


JT ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIERS, JERSEY. 
—Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, ——= Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
vantages for acquiring French ; 


Twelve Resident Mistresses; ‘Teacher for Physical Training; 8) Terms for 


———— 
GH SCHOOL EDUCATION, 


g, Proof-reading, and one year’s Ministers’ Daughters.—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL. 


OUNG LADY, WI 
German, French, Shorth 


rience, desires post 


Sood references. Apply Box, 1 Wellington Street, 


475, The Spectator, 
— Esse = 


SPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE 
SITY OF LONDON 














verre: 


perfect sanitation. Large gar 
riding, hockey, and ail games. 
Cambridge Joint Board Examinations, 
Mistresses, including Frem 


ONDON HO 


d 
The SUMMER SESS 
eligible to compete for t 





ents entering then are 
he ENTRANCE SC PS in SEPTEMBER. 
articulars as to courses 
M.B., D.Se., F.R.C.S., 
titi nent iatae SS 


AM AND MIDLAND INSTITUTE. 


SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 


Sir EDWARD ELGAR, Mus.Doc., LL.D, 
GRANVILLE BANTOCK, M.A, 
McNAUGHT, Mus.Doc, 


SESSION 1910-1911. 
consists of AUTUMN 


Th 
ber 17th), WINTER TE 
TERM (April 24th to 





pace 





Bar 5 Sd 


Visiting Examiner W. G. 


ie 


‘ branches of Music, Students’ Choir and Orchestra, Particulars of COLLEGE, SCHOO 
Chamber Music, Students’ Rehearsals, and © 

Prospectus and further information may 
Schoolrooms. 
education on modern lines. 











GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
OLLEGE, COL 
1: Miss HOVEY, B.A. 
ourteen Resident Mistr 


U mildings ; 14acres of on 
and bracing. Three Scholars! te. 


WYN BAY— 
lass School for Girls 
Lady Matron. Fine 
d with long sea-frontage, sunny 


FOR GIRLS. 


DEAN OF WINC 


ENRHOS C 


BEE F ¢*F a 


a 


- 





H SCHOOL 

Patron: The BISHOF 

Chairman of Council: The 

Head-Mistress: M . 

1 holarships in June. 
FOUR BOARDING-H i 

Mrs, Spencer Carberry, Hillcroft. 


Mrs, Towers Thompson, Hyde Abbey. Mrs, Wood, Earl's Down. 


& All particulars from the E 
COLLEGIATE SCHOOL FOR 








URNEMOUTH 
3TRLS. (Bournemouth Col! 

Healthily situated on high ground, T 

raduate Mistresses. Good playing field 

Domestic Science Department. 
BeAytwood, 

HIGH-CLASS SCH 

Thorough Education. 

8 e remises near Sea and Golf-l 

Principal, Miss L. Tobba. 


= ————————— 
{EAFORD, SUSSEX. Sunny B 

Grand position facing sea. 
dcomfort. Entire charge of 


PaFe 


) 
orough Modern Educati 
3. Swedish Gymnasiu 
spectus apply to Headmistress. 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA. 
OOL FOR GIRLS. 


ss-making, Cookery, &c 
inks. Illustrated Prospectus. 





Sound education, with every 


attention to health an Children whose parents are 


abroad, Principal, Miss WOODWARD. 
IGHFIELD, HEN 
Private Bonideatial School for the 
SUMMER TERM MAY 4ra to JULY 


ENDON, MID 
METCALFE and Miss WALLIS. 
Daughters of Gentlemen, 








INCHESTER HOUSE SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS 
ON-SEA.—High and bracing situation. House built for School. 
den and playing: field. Gymnasium, eea-bathing, 
Preparation for Universities, Oxford aud 
ssociated Board, &c. Seven Resident 
ch and German; Visiting Masters.—LJustra' 
Prospectus from the Principal, Miss AGNES BOOTH. 





| PLANDS SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA. 
(Church Education Co ration.) 
Head Mistress: Miss S. A. GRIERSON, M.A. 
Two Entrance Scholarships of £20 each will be offered for Competition 
next July to Girls over and under 14 on August Ist, 1911. Names must 
be entered by July Ist. For particulars apply to the Head Mistress. 


QUBENS COLLEGE for WOMEN, 





4845 HARLEY STREET, LONDON, W. 
Patron: HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA, 
Visitor: The LORD BISHOP OF LONDON. 
Vice-Principal and Dean: Professor J. EDWARDS, M.A. 
Warden: Miss C. E. LEWER, B.A. (Lond.) 
The SUMMER TERM begins on TUESDAY, MAY 2nd. 
L & BOARDING-HOUSE from SECY. 


PORT.—Bracing Sea-air. Commodious House, with specially-buil 
Every attention to health and comfort of sere Thorough 

Mathematics, Languages, usic, Painting, 
‘4 Local Examinations and the 


ata 6 
qa BLUNDELLSANDS, NEAR SOUTH 


Physica! Culture, etc. Preparation for Oxfor 
Universities.—Princiyals : the Misses MEIN. 


“ rd ERE 
OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE 
President—Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, K.C.B., M.P. Principals—A. 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.8., and Mrs, ALEXANDER. ‘The Staff consists of 
Medical Lecturers and ex yerienced Teachers in every branch of Physical Train- 
ing, including & Swedish Mistress from the Royal Gymnastic Institute, 
Stockholm. Educated Women are trained as Scientific Teachers of Ph sical 
Education. The Course includes :—British and Swedish Educational an 
Medical Gymnastics, Massage, Dancing, Swimming, Outdoor Games, &¢ 
Diplomas and Gold Medals awarded to successful students. 
SECRETARIAL TRAINING.—Students who show capacity for secretarial 
work have the opportunity of acquiring knowledge of Shorthand, Typewritung, 
Correspondence, 300k-keeping, English Literature, French and German. Refer- 
ences permitted to Lord Kinnaird, Right Hon. Viscount Gladstone, the Hion, 
and Rev. E. Lyttelton D.D.—Further particulars from the SECRETARY. 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 

87 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educat ioual 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massoce, Anatomy, Physi- 
ology aud Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &. 
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UTDOOR LIFE.—FRUIT & FLOWER FARM, NEW- 
BURY.—GARDENING for GENTLEWOMEN. Practical, Theoretical. 
Gold Medalist B.H.8, Exam., 1909, trained here.) Greenhouses. MARAICHER: 
SYSTEM, by Frenchman, Carpentering, Bees, Fruit Preserving. —Princi pals 
LILY HUGHES JONES, F.R.H.S. Ist Class Certificates. See 





farm life, Dairy work, 
Conversational 


penne ne wl 
UTDOOR EDUCATION. — 
Poultry rearing, Gardening, Carpentry, Driving, &c. 
French and German. Organised work and games (cricket, tennis). 


air. House with modern conveniences. Exceptionally good water laid on. 
i i M.A, CANTAB, 


Separate bedrooms. environment, 28 miles. 
Brocas, Hever, Kent. 





Bracing 
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HERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS, 


Recognised b of Education, by the Oxford 
University Del - F Secon ining, and by 


HERINE 1. Dt 
Principal: Miss CATHER I, DODD, M.A. 
te Lecturer in Education, Manchester University). 

Students are prepared for the Oxford and London Teachers’ Diploma 
and the Cambri Teachers’ Certificate. Fees for Course from £65, 
Scholarships.of from £40 to £20 open to Students with a Degree on Entry. 
There isa Eons Find. 


RINCESS HELENA COLLEGE, EALING, W. 
President—H.R.H. the PRINCESS CHRISTIAN, 
Visitor—The LORD BISHOP of LONDON, 
Principal—Miss PARKER. 
BOARDING and DAY SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN, 
Special attention to , English, Art, and Music. 





grounds. 
Fees, 66 gs. to 75 gs. a year. Officers’ Daughters, 66 gs. a year. __ 
T. MARGARET’S SCHOOL ror GIRLS CO., LTD., 
POLMONT, STIRLINGSHIRE, | ‘ 

Excellent Education on modern lines. Healthy situation; gravel soil; 
extensive grounds; Hockey, Cricket, Tennis, &. Head-Mistress—Miss 
WORSFOLD (formerly Assistant-Mistress at St. Leonard’s School, St. Andrews), 

‘Two Scholarships awarded annually. 

Prospectus on application to HEAD-MISTRESS or SECRETARY. 


ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS 
HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls, Principal, 
Miss CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A., Dublin, Thorough Education 
on modern lines. Special attention given to Languages, Music, and Painting. 
Pupils prepared for advanced Examinations and for the Universities if 
required. Healthy situation, Tennis, hockey, &c. 
ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE ‘Incorporated), 
TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON. Recognised by the Board 
of Education, Chairman, Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr. C. G. Monte- 
fiore; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds.—For Prospectuses and informa- 
tion concerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E,. LAWRENCE, 


ALLASEY GRANGE SCHOOL, WALLASEY, 
CHESHIRE.—Boarding-School for Girls. Beautiful healthy situa- 
tion on the outskirts of Wallasey, three minutes from the sea, twenty minutes 

















by railfrom Liverpool. Head-Mistress, Miss VYNER (late Head-Mistress of 
e Wallasey High School).—For Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY at 
the School. Telephone: 381 Liscard. 








ROWBOROUGH, SUSSEX.—* PINEHURST.” 
COUNTRY SCHOOL for GIRLS.—House in grounds on edge of 
Moorland, between 600 and 700 feet above sea level. Principal—Miss H. T, 
NEILD, M.A. (Vict.), Class. Tripos (Camb.), assisted by Miss M. MENNELL 
(trained by Madame Usterberg).—Prospectus on application. 


a 
esd asters hE, WATBOGGE A fans A tetant Stacee 
° :A.K.WA N, M.A. i ‘ 
Inclusive fees (board and tuition) from oa tow 0d, — Rugby School, 
Next term commences emf x 6th. 
For prospectus apply AD-MASTER, School House, Ipswich 


(SLAYESMORE SCHOOL, PANGBOURNE, BERK 
SPECIAL SCHOLARSHIPS, 4 Ks, 
Based largely on the — 4 pm Bp net 
‘or di 
waved, College, Osborne, and also to be adopted candidates to the Bo 


Hight Scholarships—four of £50 eack 
ts) ps—four o! eack and four of £30 each—wi 
in July. Entries to be made by J uly 5th. For particulars apply tothe ne 


PESTON HOUSE SCHOOL, CHARTERS TOWERs 
B. GRINSTRAD.—This 2 School hes several distinctive features. It make, 
& speciality of me ical modern teaching preparatory f ic School 
and for > .C., Osborne. oy, a 
any letters can be shown from Parents testifying to high’ success a] 
Public School careers of boys of average ability = ta Pay : 
Winners. Views of house and grounds and terms on application, 


. ° es 
BBOTSHOLME (Cecil Reddie, B. Sc., Ph. D.), 
International reputation based on inspection and endorsement leading 
Educators throughout the world. Broad curriculum. Modern mk, Boys, 
9 to 19. Ample diet. Unequalled health record. 133 acres, ru 
from Euston to Rocester,Derbyshire. £120 inclusive. Vacancies limited, 


M ALVERN COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIP EXAwy. 
NATION, MAY 30th and 3lst, and JUNE Ist. One of £87, fiye oe 
more of £50, five or more of £30 (£21 for Day Boys) per annum. Faber ' 
bition of £12 awarded to the boy who does best in examination, Council 
Nominations, value £12 p.a., may be awarded to boys who do well but fail to 
obtain a scholarship, Particulars from HEADMASTER or SECRETARY, 


a FER or 8 


HELTENHAM COLLEGE. SCHOLARSHP 
EXAMINATION on June 7th, 8th and 9th, For particulars apply to thy 
Bursar, The College, Cheltenham. 
K ENT AGRICULTURAL SCHOOL, SELLINDGE, 
HYTHE.—General School Education combined with Agric. and Hort 
subjects. Training for Farming, Land Agency and Colonies. Special cars 
devoted to backward and delicate boys. Sons of gentlemen, 13 to 18. Healthy 
open-air life. One Tutor to four students. Particulars, F, JENKINS, BA, 
Cantab., and N. F. RICHARDSON, F.Z.S., F.R.G.S. 
LDENHAM SCHOOL, near ELSTREE, HERTS, 
An Examination will be held at the School on June 8th and 9th, 1911, 
for TEN or ELEVEN OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, six JUNIOR PLATT of £0, 
and four or five (HOUSE) of £20, all tenable for three years, and open to boys 
under 15 on May Ist. Under certain conditions the Junior Platt and House 


Scholarships are tenable together. Further particulars may be had from Rer, 
A. H, COOKE, M.A., Head Master, 



































T. LEONARDS LADIES’ OCOLLEGE.— Thorough 
Education given to Gentlemen's Daughters, with Special Preparation for 
xaminations when desired, Principal, Miss BISHOP.—For Terms, informa- 
tion respecting Boarding, and other particulars apply to the SECRETARY 
23 Havelock Koad, Hastings. 


HERINGHAM, NORFOLK, DRAYTON HOUSE 

SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—Finely situated in own grounds. Magnificent 

sea and land view. Sound education with every attention to health and comfort 

of pupils. Games and outdoorexercises. Moderate fees. Entire charge of girls 
whose parents are abroad.—Principals: Miss FRYER and Fraulein HAAS, 


LLENSWOOD, WIMBLEDON PARK,S.W.—Principal, 
MISS BOYCE, for many years colleague of the late Mdlle, Souvestre and 
dlle. Samaia, The French is under the kind direction of Madame Beau. 
Several resident English and foreign mistresses. Large choice of subjects. 
Preparation for Universities when desired, Sports in moderation. Special 
attention to health and bearing; Fine situation and grounds. Terms £150 for 
seniors, £132 for juniors. References to parents of present pupils as well as to 
old friends of the school. 


RAL SCHOOL FOR DEAF CHILDREN, 
1l, FITZROY SQUARE, W. 
Lipreading and Speech tanght both to Deaf and Deaf-and-Dumb Children; 
TRAINING COLLEGE for TEACHERS of the DEAF. 
Good appointments (public or private) easily obtainable by students on the 
completion of their training. Apply, DIRECTOR, 11 Fitzroy Square, W. 


TAMMERING PERMANENTLY CURED.— 
Adults and boys taken in residence oras daily pupils. Booklet of particu- 
lars and testimonials from Mr. A, C, Schnelle, 119 Bedford Court Mansions, 
London, W.C. Estab. 1005. 
TAMMERERS and all interested in the subject should 
read a book by one who cured himself after suffering forty years, 
“STAMMERING, ITS TREATMENT, AND REMINISCENCES FA 
STAMMERER,”  post-free. — B. BEASLEY, Dept. O., Tarrangower, 
Willesden Lane, Brondesbury, N.W. 


— = 























BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


UXTON COLLEGE, HIGH PEAK, DERBYSHIRE. 
Public School of 17th Century Foundation, 


Head-Master: H. S. LAWSON, M.A., Cantab. For Tlustrated Prospectus 
apply to CLERK TO GOVERNORS, TOWN HALL, BUXTON. 


BLUNDELL'S SCHOOL, TIVERTON. 


NINE SCHOLARSHIPS will be offered for competition by Examination on 
June 15th and 16th, 
_ Apply to the HEADMASTER, or the Clerk to Governors. 


ITY OF LONDON SCHOOL. 

SEVEN ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS (Classical, Modern and Science), 
of “eee of £15 15s. per annum for 3 years, will be open for competition 
in May next. 

CUTHBERTSON MEMORIAL OPEN SCHOLARSHIP, of the value of 
£15 per annum for two years, will be open for competition in June next. 

Full particulars and Entrance Forms of A, J, AUSTIN, Secretary, at the 
School, Victoria Embankment, E.C. 


| rane COLLEGE.—Preparation for Universities, Navy, 
Army, Medical, and other careers, Classical and Modern sides; 
separate Lower School. Open Scholarships annually in March, Valuable 
leaving Scholarships to Universities and Hospitals, The new Physical and 
Biological Laboratories and the new Gymnasium and Music Rooms, erected 
ata cost of over £20,000, are now open.—Apply, The BURSAR. 


EDBERGH SCHOOL. 
b An Examination for Scholarships, including three open in the first 
instance to sons of Clergymen and Officers in the Navy and Army, will be held 
in June, Apply Headmaster, Sedbergh, 8.0, 


























OURTENAY HOUSE, KELLY COLLEGE, TAVI. 
STOCK.—Healthy situation. All modern Public School requirements, 
Army leaving Certificates. Domestic arrangements under personal supervision 
of Mrs. Linnell, who is a trained nurse with highest references, Terms 
moderate, Scholarships.—Apply, W. LINNELL, M.A.Oxon, 
ING’S SCHOOL, ROCHESTER. 
a Headmaster: Rev. R. F. ELWYN, M.A. 
SIX SCHOLARSHIPS (three reserved for sons of clergy), and FOUR HOUSE 
EXHIBITIONS offered next July. Valuable Exhibitions to Universities, 
Army Class. New Science Laboratories recently opened, Other considerable 
additions contemplated. Apply for Scholarship particulars, etc. to Headmaster 
or Secretary. 


LKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 


_Healthily situated near the Moors. Leaving Scholarships to the Univer 
sities, NEXT TERM WILL BEGIN THURSDAY, May 4th, 1911, 
Head-Master—C, W. ATKINSON, M.A. Cantab. 


,ASTBOURNE @ & | 








COLLEGE. 

1 President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE. Head-Master—Rev. F.5, 
WILLIAMS, M.A., late Assistant-Master at Rugby School. Special a 
Engineering Classes, Physical Drill compulsory for the whole School, Cadet 
Corps. New buildings, racquets and fives courts, swimming-bath, &, Exhibi 
tions for Sons of Officers and Clergy. NEXT TERM BEGINS, MAY StH. 


ILL CREST, SWANAGE. Boys Prepared for Puble 
Schools and Navy. Arrangements for sons of parents residing abroad. 
PRINCIPAL, A. C. B. Lloyd, M.A, (Marlborough and Oriel, Oxford.) 


} OYAL NAVY.—Parents thinking of the Royal Navy as 

a profession for their Sons can obtain (without charge) full particulars 
of the regulations for entry to ROYAL NAVAL COLLEGE, OSB RNE, the 
PAYMASTER AND MEDICAL BRANCHES, on application to Mr. J. W. 
GIEVE, 65 South Molton Street, London, W. 


OCT Ae BA YV FT. 
Prospectuses and particulars of Schools preparing for the ROYAL NAVAL 


COLLEGE, OSBORNE, will be forwarded free of charge on application to 
Messrs. J.and J. PATON, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 


ike 
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ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY.= 

FOURTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on WED., June lith-l6th 
for Classics, Maths., or Modern Subjects. Classes for ARMY, NAVAL 
CLERKSHIPS, INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, &c. Laboratories 
approved for Medical Study. Well-equipped JUNIOR SCHOOL for boys from 
8to 13, 5 Boarding-houses.—Head-Master, Rev. C. RB. L. McDOWALL, M.A, 


ETCHWORTH SCHOOL, HERTS.—Co-educational: 
aimsat developing physique, intellect, and character, Thorough education 

on modern lines from 6 yrs. upwards, preparing without break for Universities 
and Professions, Handicrafts well taught. Bracing air, model buildings. 
Expert care of delicate boys.—Principal, J. H. N. STEPHENSON, M.A. Oxon, 


LENALMOND SCHOLARSHIPS, Il 

The EXAMINATION will be held on JULY 12th and 13th. SEVERAL 
OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS (ranging from £60 to £20): also the McQUEEN 
SCHOLARSHIP of £50 for sons of Officers, and probably one CLERICAL 
SCHOLARSHIP of £55 (open only to sons of Scottish Episcopal Clergy) a» 
one Clerical Exhibition of £40. Age limit, 15 on September, 30 1911, For 
further information apply to the Warden (Rev, Canon Hyslop), Trinity College, 
Glenalmond, Perth. 


p ETP E Re COLLEGE. = 
TEN SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS, varying from £80 0 
in value, will be OFFERED for competition on July 6 and 7 next. Ex the 
tions for the Army class will awarded at the same time.—Apply to 
WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon. 


QHEEBOSEE SCHOOL. - 
kK AN EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, open to BO 

under 15 on August Ist, will be held on JULY 18th and following days. 
Further information can be obtained from the HEAD-MASTER, School House, 























Sherborne, Dorset, 
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HTON ARK SCHOOL, 


NEAR BEADING. 


be awarded in February next, among them 
of £50 per annum for three years. 


7° 


boys between 12 and 14 
gn open one for + February, 1911. 
Entries not later than Ist February ly to the Head-Master, C.I. EVANS, M.A. 


For particularsand Prospectus ®PP 
~ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL. 
Army, Navy, Scientific, and Medical Life. 


parate houses, teaching, and life; successful prep. for 
y.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, School House. it 








rep, for University, 

j amor School, quite s« 

Senior School and for Nav 

UNSTABLE SCHOOL.—Built 1888. Fine buildings. 

Hl althy site, 500ft. above sea. Fully-equipped science laboratories. 

— ee Ten acres playing-fields. Cadet corps. Miniature range. 

 woreanar a liag University Scholarships won. School House (dormitories), £50; 

Gymnasiut ‘(separate bedrooms), Mr, E. E. APTHORP, £60 per aunum, 

Aeon ines —Apply to Head-Master, I. C. R. THRING, MA, 

YOUTH LODGE SCHOOL, LOWESTOFT. 
Ss Preparatory for the Public Schools and Osborne. 

Head-Master, Rev. W. RICHMOND PHILLIPS, MLA. 
SCHOLARSHIPS GAINED at Rugby, Marlborough, Haileybury, Cheltenham, 
Malvern, Oundle, Felsted, Lancing, Trent, Weymouth. 

ACKWARD or DELICATE BOYS prepared for Uni- 
B versity and other Exams. by former Assistant at Uppingham. Modern 
janguages. Many refs.—Rev. A. BOWLKER, M.A., Normanton, Stamford. 

ie = - - —$————$_—__— 

[FFICULT, Delicate and Backward Boys. An Oxford 

Graduate has a few vacancies for Boys of 14-18 years of age who require 

sial attention. Specially bracing situation. No cramming undertaken, 

‘Pee further particulars, apply C. WATSON, The Olid School House, Hing- 

ham, Norfolk. = —— —— eeteteiietatiminii 

1 LANDOVERY COLLEGE, 8. WALES. PUBLIC 
d 

















SCHOOL. Moderate Fees. Scholarship Examinations (at Private 
Schools), March 30th and Sist.—Rev. W., W. POOLE EUGHES, M.A,, 
Warden. 

“a GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH.—Youths 
A Trained on Farm of 1,000 acres for Home or Colonics. Blacksmiths’ work, 
Carpentry, Ridiag, and Shooting taught, Open-air life for delicate boys, 


FOREIGN. 


weorrray ~ COURSES 


INTERNATIONAL GUILD, 
6 Rue de la Sorbonne, Paris, 








JULY, AUGUST, SEPTEMBER. 





PHONETICS, CONVERSATION, GRAMMAR, FRENCH HISTORY 
and LITERATURE, 





For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, 


RESDEN. 

FRAULEIN HELD, AMMONSTR 9 DRESDEN A.1., has 
vacancy for a limited number of young ladies. Experienced 
teachers offer every opportunity for finishing education or 
pursuing special studies. Homelike house with large garden in 
healthiest part of Dresden. Every facility for attending 
Dresden’s unique Art Galleries, Operas, Concerts, &c, Terms 
£84 per year. English references, 








1 ARTYAMI, 43 RUE DU RANELAGH, PARIS, 


under the management of Mademoiselle BARRIER and Miss 






LAWRENCE ; comfortable Home for Young Girls who wish to continue their 
Studies in French, Music, Art, &e. Special advantages for rapidly acquiring 
good conversational French, Summer holidays spent in the Vosges and 
Switzerland, . Garden, electric light, electric filter, bathroom, &c., &c. Refer- 
ences required, 


| IEPPE.— Rev. CHARLES MERK, M.A. Ph.D., 

BRITISH CHAPLAIN, formerly Master at Uppingham and Lecturer 
at Wren’s, Preparation for Army, Civil Service, University Examinations, 
Pupils placed with French famihes, if desired, Holiday pupils received.— 
lress: BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. 


{‘RANCE.—BOISCUILLAUME, near ROUEN. Les 
CHARMETTES, a highly-recommended HOME SCHOOL for a limited 
number of girls. Thorough French and Education. Every care and attention. 
Good diet, House on a hill in seven acres of ground. Beasonable terms. 
Principals: BARONNE AND MILES D'HOMBEEFCK. 


HE LOIRE CASTLES. 


STUDENTS and PAYING GUESTS received by M. LERMIT ST GERVAIS 
BLOIS. Estate six acres in extent, large gardens, private wood, bath-room, 
billiard-room, tennis, stag and boar hunting three days weekly, Automobile. 


CHATEAU D’OEX, SWITZERLAND. — 
ENGLISH PREPARATORY SCHOOL, Head-Master: T. H. REEVE, 
M.A. Oxford. Prepares for English Public Schools. French and German 
strong subjects. Bra climate. Altitude 3,500 feet. 


TUITION and RESIDENCE for YOUNG GENTLEMEN 
(not under 16) in a German family, where no Englishis spoken. Thorough 
teaching in German language. Comfortable home; villa in beautiful situation, 
Tnstructive social lite. Detailed Prospectus. Best references.—DR. PHIL. 
= LANGaE, MARTA LANGEN née COUNTESS STRACHWITZ, Eisenach, 
hiringen. 


(SHALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE.—An ENGLISH 
LADY RECEIVES GIRLS of sixteen or upwards in her Chalet 
near Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly acquired. Special facilities for 
Music (Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin, and Violoncello), Sketching, Art 
Classes, Germ an. Opportunities for every form of healthy enjoyment. 
Courses of Practical french Cookery (skilled chef) and of Dressmaking, 
Direet service twice daily with Bagtend.—Anehy to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 


{\RENCH FAMILY RECEIVES A VERY LIMITED 
number of paying guests. Private villa with garden. Comfortable life, 
French conversation. ilities for learning French, Young ladies chaperoned, 
good cooking, Piano. Price 8 sh. per day, all included. Easy communication 
with all parts of Paris. Mme Séna, 18 Rue Friant, Paris. 


\RENCH LESSONS.—PARIS.—The WIDOW of Pastor 

Bevan hope mforutnd with da BoC nara uae feds 
a san earn ee =, 

de Vaugirard, close to the Luxembourg “Palace and Gardens. se 
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N THE CONTINENT. 


’.. Prospectuses and full particulars of reliable Schools, Tutors and 


es in 
FRANCE, BELGIUM, GERMANY, AND SWITZERLAND, 

will be forwarded free of charge on receipt of detailed statement of require 

ments by Messrs. J. aud J. Paton, 143 Cannon 8t., London, E.C., who have an 

intimate knowledge of the best establishments, personally inspected. 











ARIS.—Mlle. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 
RECEIVE a few GIRLS to Study Languages, Music, and Art with 
first-class Professors. Practical Cookery and Dressmaking, Only French 
spoken. Beautiful house with a large garden in Auteuil, the healthiest part 
of Paris, near the Bois, Concerts and Galleries attended.—Apply, 46 Rue du 
Docteur Blanche, Paris. 


«SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 








— ws 





S CHOOLS in ENGLAND or ABROAD for 
BOYS and GIRLS, 

Messrs. J. and J. PATON, having an intimate knowledge of 
the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS im this country and on the 
Continent, will be pleased to aid parents in their selection by 
sending (free of charge) prospectuses and full culars of 
reliable and highly-recommended establishments. hen writing 
please state the age of pupil, the district preferred, and give some 
idea of the fees to be paid. 

PATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS, 1910. 1,124 pp., 
red cloth, 2s.; post-free, 2s. 6d. 700 Schools, 900 Lilustrations. 

J. and J. PATON, Educational Agents, 43 Caunon Street, 
London, E.C. Telephone: 5053 Central. 


CHOOLS and TUTORBS. 
Prospectuses and reliable information will be supplied free of charge 
to parents sending particulars of their requirements (locality desired, 
fees, &c.) to 

Messrs, TRUMAN and KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 
who have 2 wide knowledge of all the leading educational establish- 
ments for boys and girls at home and abroad, many of which they 
have personally inspected. 
162 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. Telephone: 1136 City. 


O INVALIDS. — REGISTER of _ Residences of 
DOCTORS WHO RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS—Town, Country, 
Seaside—sent free of charge. The Register states terms, &c., and is illus- 
trated.—_MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Strand, W.C, 
Telegraphic Address: “* Triform, London.” Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard), 








JDUCATION. 


Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 
CHOICE OF SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad, 


are invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 


Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 
who for nearly 40 years have been closely in touch with the leading 
educational establishments. 
Advice is given free of charge. 
36 Sackville Street, London, W. 

CHOOLS for BOYS and GIRLS in ENGLAND and 
ABROAD.—Prospectuses of the leading Schools, and every informa- 
tion, supplied to Parents FREE OF CHARGE. Piease state 
upils’ ages, locality preferred, and approximate school fees 
a esired, “UNIVERSITY SCHOLASTIC AGENCY, 123 Regent 
Street, W. Established 1858. 


OMPETENT ASSISTANCE to PARENTS in CHOICE 
of SCHOOLS gratis by University Men and old Schoolmasters, who 
only recommend Schools personally visited. Publishers of “THE 
SCHOLASTIC GUIDE,” Assistaut Masters, Mistresses, Governesses, 
Introduced, “THE” SCHOLASTIC AGENCY CO., Ltd., Messrs, 
Pocer (Cantab.) and Browsg (Oxon,), 217 PICCADILLY, W, 
Telephone: 1567 GeRrarp, 





ORKERS AND WORK.—Students’ Careers Associa- 

tion (in connection with the Central Burcan for the Employment of 
Women).—President, Miss PENROS®, Principal Somerville College, Oxford, 
Principals of Colleges and Schools who are anxious to help Students to a wise 
decision regarding their future careers are invited to join the above Associa- 
tion with a view to obtaining up-to-date and expert information on employment 
questions, No Fees for Membership.—Further particulars may be had from 
the SECRETARY, Central Bureau, 5 Princes Street, Cavendish Square, W. 
Tel. 3000 Mayfair. 








HOTELS, HYDROS, &c. 





ANGO DI BATTAGLIA (Volcanic Mud) at_ the 
ROYAL HOTEL and BATHS, MATLOCK BATH. Also Baths, 
Douches, Packs, Inhalations, Massage, Electricity. Bathrooms accessible by 
Lift from Bedroom floors, Resident nurses aud attendants, 








T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO Visitors enjoy every 
Hotel comfort, with Hydro advantages, Every kind of Bath, Massage 
and Electricity. Resident physician(M.D.) | ; Se 
D ARTMOOR.—Boarding in Private House. Lovely 
situation 800 feet above the sea level, close to moors. Private 
sitting-rooms if required. Very suitable for reading parties. Stabling or 
motor-car room.—Apply, “‘ CANTAB.,” Middlecott, lisingtou, Newton Abbot, 
8S. Devon. 


SHIPPING AND PLEASURE TOURS. 


E.M.S. “DUNOTTAR CASTLE” (6,000 tons). 
o12 1223—CRUISE TO BARCELONA, PALMA, 
ALGIERS, GIBRALTAR, TANGIER and LISBON. May 2nd. 
fIsé TO SI, PETERSBURG, STOCKHOLM, COPEN.- 

















HAGEN, &e. May h 
THE SECRETARY, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 








ISS BISHOP'S PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS, 
GENTLEMEN AND GENTLEWOMEN. Accompanied throughout. 
Inclusive fees. No night travel. May 8th, THE PYRENEES. June 0th, 
THE DOLOMITES and German Cities. July 28th, HOLLAND. Auc: 
SWITZERLAND. September, The DANUBE, BUDAPEST, CONS’ 
NOPLE. Programmes—Miss Bishop, “‘ Haslemere,” Wimbledon Park Rtd., 5.W, 


TYPEWRITING. 








YPEWRITING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
General MS, 10d. 1,000 words. Carbon Copies 3d. 1,000 words. 
Dramatic Work. Duplicating. 
Accuracy and rompt return guaranteed. Hichest testimonials, 
NORA DICKINSON, 1 Sackville Gardens, Uiford. Essex. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


oo 


USTLESS SCHOOLS.—Use (Regd.) 
on all floors and linoleums very early in Easter vacation (3 times a yout 
ch ay - lays the dust and dirt for 2 to 6 months, not only during eac 
sweeping, but also throughout all the intervals—which is of greater hygienic 
importance, for particulars, medical reports, &c., to The ‘ DUST- 
ALLAYER” CO., 165 Queen Victoria St., London, E.C. (Govt. Contractors). 


REEN and ABBOTT, 473 Oxford Street, W., give 
EXPERT ADVICE for ALTERATIONS and REDECORATION of 
TOWN and COUNTRY HOUSES. Inspection of Exclusive Fabrics, Wall 

Papers, &c., inyited. Tel.: 3,500 Gerrard, 
COSTUMES, 


C:COTCH HOMESPUNS, SUITINGS, 

Latest styles for Ladies’ and Quits eam, Petteme post-free; any length cut; 
PATON and CO.. Manufacturers Pept. 40), Hawick, Scotland. 
LD FALSE TEETH BOUGHT.—Send to us any old 

Artificial Teeth you have for oa. Most liberal offers by the largest 


firm in the World.—R. D. and J. B. FRASER, Ltd., Desk 146, Princes Street, 
Ipswich, Established 1833, Bankers: Capital and Counties. 


LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. 
Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual 
manufacturers, Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to ew yo buyers. If 
forwarded by post, value per return, or offer made,—Chief Odices, 63 Oxford 
Street, London. Est. 100 years, 


“ Florigene” 




















OURNALISTIC and SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
_ FOR LADIES.—Rapid aepnntts coaching. Special course in Journalism 
tages end of January. Excellent introductions given.—Telephone or write, 
THE TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 61 South Molton Street, W. 


I pow TO WRITE FOR THE PRESS OR TO 
BECOME AN AUTHOR, 
Interesti and useful Booklet free. 
LITERARY ERESPONDENCE COLLEGE, 
ROOM “L,” 9 ARUNDEL STREET, W.C. 


Oe ay cleared with BLATTIS. Supplied by 
order to the Royal Household at Sandringham. Guaranteed by E, 
Howarth, F.Z.S., who destroyed plague of them at Sheffield Workhouse, 1893, 
Recommended by Dr. H. Woodward, F.R.S., and Canon Kinton Jacques, R.D, 
—Tins 1/3, 2/3, 446.—HOWARBTH & FAIR, 471 Crookesmoore Rd., Sheffield. 











Hy) PILEPS Y.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS and others. 
—A few Vacancies in a Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, specially 
erected and equipped for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from Epilepsy. 
Experienced Medical and Nursing treatment, Farming and Gardening, 
Billiards, Lawn ‘Tennis, Cricket, Bowls, &.—Apply W. GRISEWOOD, 
2 Exchange Street East, Liverpool. 

UBLIC-HOUSE REFORM.—The People’s Refreshment 
House Association, Ltd., manages 85 Licensed Inns, Ask for List 

and Report, TAKE £1 SHARES, 5% paid regularly since 1899. 


P.B.H.A., BROADWAY CHAMBERS, WESTMINSTER, 


EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS 
PURCHASED or LOANS ted thereon by 
EQUITABLE BEVERSIONARY INTEREST SOCIETY, Limited, 
10 Lavcaster Place, Strand, W.C. 
Established 1835. Capital (Paid up) £500,000, 
Rpoctass FOR THE ABOLITION OF VIVISECTION, 
22 Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 








According to the latest Parliamentary Return the number of experiments 
made in 1909 was 86,277. A large number of these were inoculation experiments 
and, as the Report says, ‘“‘are attended by no considerable, if appreciable, 

in,’ The pain does not lie in the operation itself but in the after effects. 
The following is an example of what may ensue in the dog after the “little 
needle-prick.”” 

Dog No. 2 was-inoculated on January 23rd. In a few days it began to show 
signs of wasting, then the head became swelled and dropsical, and also the 
fore-legs and paws; later on this swelling —~ oe but the dog seemed 
very ill and weak and there was a thickening of the membrane of both eyes, 
Two days before its death it refused food and seemed very thirsty, On 
February 20th it died.—See Journal of Pathology and Bacteriology, March, 1906, 








Contributions to the Society gratefully acknowledged. 
Post 8vo, strongly bound, price 7s. 

AREYS “GRADUS AD PARNASSUM.” 

With the English Meanings. 

Revised, Corrected,and Augmented by a Member of the University of Cambridge. 





London: Published by the Stationgrs’ Company, Stationers’ Hall, Ludgate Hill. 


THE NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE 


(A Strictly Non-Party Organisation). 
President - FIELD-MARSHAL EARL ROBERTS, V.C., K.G. 
OBJECTS OF THE LEAQUE.—To secure the peace and safety 
of the Country and the Empire, and improve the moral and 
physical condition of the peopic by bringing about the 
adoption of Universal Military Training for Home Defence. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 
LIFE PAYMENTS, 
2 s. 4| a2 «4.4, 
Hon, Vice-Presidents +. 25 0 0| Members oe ee te 1010 
ANNUAL PAYMENTS, 
Hon. Vice-Presidents «. 5 O 0] Associates, with Literature 
Members ve - ewe 1.1 0] and Journal ... ot ~~ O05 6 
The Subscription of Ladies and Members of the Territorial Force is at half- 
rates, except in the case of subscriptions of Associates. 
BRANCHES IN EVERY PART OF THE UNITED KIXQDOM. 


Colonel W. J. 8B. BIRD, Secretary, 
Offices: 72 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 








For general use 


The “ Allenburys” Diet is a complete and easily digested Food. It is pleasant 

to take, readily assimilated, and speedily restorative. Whilst helping the 

system to recover its tone and vigour, it forms an ideal food for general use. 

repared from rich milk and whole wheat in a partially predigested form. 
Made in a minute—add boiling water only. 


Of Chemists, 1/6 and 3/- per tin. 
The “Allenburys” DIET 
ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard Street, E.C. 


Large Sample sent for 3d. stamps. 





——___ 


The exceptional strength and hard. 
wearing qualities of the 


SPENCER-MOULTON 
TYRE 


make it a factor of vital importance in 
keeping down running expenses, The 
three-ribbed, all-rubber, non-skid 120 
mm. section tyre is built up on no fewer 
than eight layers of special frictionless 
fabric, and there are two additional 
layers of fabric to strengthen the tread, 


Full particulars of tyres and Spencer. 
Moulton rims sent free on request to 


CEORGE SPENCER-MOULTON & Co., Ltd,, 


Kingston Mills, Bradford-on-Avon, Wilts. 


GLASGOW DEPOT: 67 Bothwell Street. 
NORTH OF ENGLAND DEPOT: 68 Albion Street, Leeds, 





COBURG HOTEL 


CARLOS PLACE 
GROSVENOR SQUARE 
LONDON 


Principal Features :— 
Reasonable Tariff. 
Unique Position. 


Quict Refinement 
Luxurious Comfort. 





PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Limited. 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDBS........£77,000,000. — 
EXTRA PIN MONEY. 


We buy all kinds of Old Gold Jewellery, Silver Plate, Diamonds, Emeralds, 
Pearls, and any article of value; also Old False Teeth. 
Send to us. We will send cash offer. 
If you do not accept our offer we at once return the articles, 
Established more than Half-a-Century. 


——— 


ALLEN & DAW&, Goldsmiths, 108 London Street, Norwich. 


OOKS WANTED :—Sporting Books and Magazines, 
and with coloured illustrations. wy 4 Cross, 1854; Romford’s 
Hounds, 1865: Sponge’s Sporting Four, 1853; wbuck Grange, 1847; “t 
Mamma, 1858 ; Plain or Ringlets, 1860; Jorrock’s Taunts, 1838 or 1842; Life 
Mytton, 1835-7, Annals of Sporting; Boxiana; Any volumes or monthly num- 
bers. HECTOR’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, BIRMINGHAM, 
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You have the judgment of the world’s 
greatest musicians to rely on 
when you buy a 


Pianola Piano 





There can be very few, if any, to whom the prospect 
of playing all the music they desire does not appeal. 
You, of course, appreciate how illimitable is the pleasure 
which music of your own production can afford you. 
There is nothing that you cannot play on the Pianola 
Piano. 

Practically every living musician has expressed in writing 
his or her appreciation of the Pianola. Many of 
them own Pianolas. So you have all the weight of 
expert testimony behind the Pianola. You must also 
remember that this consensus of approval is behind 
no other instrument. This remarkable fact proves two 
things. Firstly, that you are losing a great deal of 
pleasure if you do not own a Pianola Piano. Secondly, 
that you would be making a very serious mistake if 
you bought any other instrument. 





There are three pianos which are combined with the Pianola, 
STEINWAY, WEBER and STECK. 


These three Pianos are of International reputation 
with factories in both the Old World and the New. 
This wide-world fame, as against the localised demand 
for all other pianos, justifies the conclusion that the 
Steinway, Weber and Steck are the best pianos in 
the world to-day. 

You are invited to call and play the Pianola Piano 
at /Eolian Hall or to write for full particulars, 
mentioning Catalogue “ B.B.” 





The Orchestrelle Company, 


FEolian Hall, 


135-6-7, New Bond St., LONDON, W 





Built in the World’s Most Famous Engineering Centre. 


™ ARGYLL CAR 


An Engineering Triumph. 








“ARGYLL’S” are characterised by a 


The Embodiment of | . 2 ‘ 
refinement in design, elegance of equip- 


STRENGTH, e+ Seu noel conan, denahaate 
ent, true com a s ‘ . 
STABILITY, -” a ms a a 0H urability 
ani asy to handle and moderate in price, they 
SIMPLICITY. possess that accuracy of workmanship 


essential to the eflicacy of a motor. 
Write for Illustrated Catalogue 22. 
ARGYLLS, LTD., Head Office and Works, ALExanpru, N.B, 


fiapee Showrooms + 
vondon 

Edinburch 2 eee 
London Repair Works .., 


92/94 Mitchell Street. 

6 Gt. Marlborough Street, W. 
16 Shandwick Place. 

14 Guilford Street, W.C. 


. 
” eee ore 
. 
. 


SCHOOL 
OUTFITS. 


Catalogues Free, Illustrating Everything for Boys’ and Girls’ Wear. 


HYAM & CO., ita, OXFORD ST., ronaon, w. 








And at Birmingham, Leeds, and Wolverhampton, 





Boys’ 
School Outfits. 


6 ee parent who purchases his boy’s school outfit ag 
Chas. Baker & Co.’s Stores ensures his son being 
not merely well but correctly dressed, according to 

the rules of the various public schools. In cutting and 

tailoring suits for schoolboys Chas. Baker & Co. recognise 
the importance of style, and with style are combined 
long-wearing qualities and absolute comfort, making 

Chas. Baker & Co.’s suits exceptional value. Their range 

in sizes is so large that boys of all ages and all builds 

can be readily and accurately fitted from stock. 


Eton Jackets and Vests - from 16/11 to 41/6 
Boys’ Norfolk Suits - 12:11 to 316 
Youths’ Lounge Suits - , 1911to0 476 
Boys’ Rainproof Overcoats ,, 17,9 to 246 


CHAS. BAKER & CO., Ltd. 


Head Depot: 


271, 272, 273, 274 HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 


137 to 140 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD. 

41 & 43 LUDGATE HILL. 

5, 7, & 9 SEVEN SISTERS ROAD. 

256 EDGWARE ROAD. 

27, 29, 31, & 33 KING STREET, HAMMERSMITH. 


Croydon Branch: 


WHITGIFT HOUSE, 38 & 40 NORTH END, CROYDON, 


THE DUBLIN REVIEW. wattitev 


WILFRID WARD, 
Quarterly. No. 297. Contents for APRIL, 1911. Price 5s. 6d. net. 
Lorp Acton on THe Frencu Revouvrion. By W. 8S. Lilly. 
CHARLOTTE AND Emtty Bronré. By Mrs. Meynell. 
Tue Bicentenary oF Tus Piano. By Cecil Barber. 
Cucrcu anp Srarr tn France. By the Marquis de Chambran, 
Portry I, To a Mystic, By Isabel Clarke. 
If, Srzcutum Amoris. By the late Father Tabb, 
Farnres—From SHaxesreare TO Mr. Years. By H. Grierson, 
Dr. Ryrper’s Essays. By Dom Chapman, O.8.B, 
From Tax To Troverce m Iwnpr., 
Tue Decres “Ne Temersr.” By Monsignor Bidwell, 
Mr. CuurcutLy’s Prison Pouicy. 
Tue Poxrricat Sirvation. By D.C, Lathbury. 


Some Rucenst Booxs 
London: BURNS and OATES, Orchard Street, W. 


HATCHARDS, Booksellers 
A FAMOUS SHOP 
Established 1783. 


THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 








187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 





Messrs. SOTHERAN’S WEST-END HOUSE 


I8 NOW IN ENLARGED PREMISES AT 
Ww. 


43 PICCADILLY, 


(Opposite PRINCE’S HALL.) 
BOOKS, ENGRAVINGS AND AUTOGRAPHS 
on View; Valued for Probate; Bought for Cash. 
Telephone: Mayfair 3601. Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London 


OOKS.—Folkard’s Sailing Boat, 31s. 6d., for7s.6d.; Wright’s 
Life of Pater, 2 vols., 24s., for 10s. 6d.; Goethe’s Faust, large paper, illus, 

by Pogdny, 42s., for 21s.; Nettlefold’s Practica) Housing, ls.; Max erbohm’s 
Caricatures, 2ls., for 10s. 6d.; Geo, Eliot’s Works, 21 vola., 528. 6d., for 35s.; 
Symonds’ Days Spent on a Doge's Farm, 10s, 6d., for 5s.; Letters of Queen 
Victoria, 3 vols., £3 3s., for 25s,; Aubrey Beardsley’s Early and Later Works, 2 vols., 
net £5 5s. ; Oscar Wilde’s Salome, illus, by Beardsley, 25s. If you can’t spare tne 
eash,send me your old books and I'll exchange with you ; also send for Catalogue, 
I have always 100,000 Bargains on hand, If you want a book and have failed 
to find it elsewhere, try me. I am the most expert Bookfinder extant.— 


BAKER'S GREAT B¢ )OKSHOP, JOHN BRIGHT STREET, BIRMINGHAM, 
OOK BARGAINS.—Dawe’s Life of Morland, illus- 
82s. 6d., cost £3 38, net; Lady St. Helier’s Memories of Fifty Years 

(15s. net), 62. 6d.; Butler’s Foreign Finches, Col. Piates (35s. net), 12s, 6d.; 


Paston Letters, 4 vols., 128. 64., cost 2ls. Catalogues free. Books bought. 
HOLLAND BROS., Book Merchants, 21 Joum Buigur Srazet, Biawiveuam, 
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THE EAST and THE WEST. 


A QUARTERLY REVIEW FOR THE 
_STUDY OF MISSIONARY PROBLEMS. — 
Vou. IX. APRIL, 1911. No, 34 
CONTENTS. 

Religious training in Indian_ missionary 
schools. By F. J. Western (Member of the 
Brotherhood of the Imitation of Jesus). 

Moral education in India. By F. J. Gourp 
(Lecturer for the Moral Education League). 

The aborigines of South America from a 
missionary and commercial standpoint. 

By R. J. Hunt, 

The commemoration of the heathen dead. 

By the Rev. W. Batt Wricut (Japan). 
The missionary message. E 
By the Rev. A. E, Jonnston (India). 
Missionary volunteering. By Father Ker. 
Two cults of popular Hinduism. . 
By the Rev. N. Macwicot (India). 
Hindu conception of sin. By Herpent Barnes, 
Is Hinduism pantheistic? - 
By the Rev. E. Greaves (India). 

Editorial notes.—Introduction to our readers.— 
‘The referendum in Australia.—Moral educa- 
tion in India.—The plague in Manchuria.—The 
cause of leprosy. 

Letters to the editor.—The new movement in 
India and the old gospe].—Prayer for heathen 
ancestors.—Oriental students in England.—A 
College of study for Indian missionaries, 

Reviews.—Among the Rajahs and ryots of northern 
India, by Sir A, Fraser.—An unknown people 
in an unknown land, by W. B. Grubb,—The 
Yellowand dark-skinned people of South Africa, 
by Dr. Theal.—The national Church of Sweden, 
by the Bishop of Salisbury.—History of the 
B. & F. Bible Society, etc., ete. 

ONE SHILLING NET. 

THE SOCIETY FOR THE PROPAGATION OF 

THE GOSPEL IN FOREIGN PARTS, 
15 Tufton Street, Westminster, 5.W. 


‘THE CORONATION. 
A Short Ode for Chorus. 


(SUITABLE FOR CHURCH OR CONCERT 
USE.) 











Words by H. Goowin Cancer, M.A. 
Music by C. Lez Wituiams, Mus. B, 
Price 2d. 





CURWEN & SONS, Lrp., 2, BERNERS 
SIREET, W. 
Copies may be obtained and orders given at 
ae. Minchin and Gibbs, Westgate Street, 
Gloucester. 


“Hark! Through the Wide 
World Echoing.” 


A UNISON SONG FOR MASSED VOICES, 
Words by C. E. Burier, M.A, 
(Victoria, B.C.) 

Music by C. Lee Wit1iuMms, Mus, B, 
(Gloucester). 
Price 1d. 


BELL, Ltp., 28, BERNERS 
STREET, W. 

Cop'es may be obtained and orders given at 
Messrs. Minchin and Gibbs, Westgate Street, 
Gloucester, 


MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine. The quality 
of this wine will be found equal to 
wine usually sold at much higher 
prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE 
Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle, On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices, 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the constantly increas- 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives vs additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine, 

8 Doren Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases 
and Bottles, 

All who know these Wines tell us there is no 

Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO. 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester; 26 Market Street. 








STAINER & 





Per Dozen, 
Bots. 4-Bots, 


14/6 8/3 


17/6 9/9 





Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR 
and Communications upon matters of business 
should not be addressed to the Epiror, but 
to the Pusxisuxr, 1 Wellington St., Strand. 


. 





SCHWEITZER’S 


COCOATINA 


THE PERFECT PURE COCOA 
which does NOT 


constipate. 


**THIS IS GENUINE COCOA,"”—Lancet. 
“Be sure and give your patients SCHWEITZER’S 
COCOATINA.”—Siz AnpREW CLARK, 


Of Grocers, Chemists, and Stores, 
Home, India and Colonies, 





SCHWEITZER’S 


PEPTON 


COCOA 


will digest anything 


and is perfectly delicious. 
“SUCH A PERFECTLY DIGESTIBLE AND 
NUTRITIVE BEVERAGE,”—Guardian, 
In is. 6d, Tins only, 


Of Chemists, Stores, &c, 
Home, India and Colonies, 





SCHWEITZER’S 


DIABETES 


CHOCOLATE. 


A PERFECT CONCENTRATED FOOD and 
LUXURY for persons suffering from DIABETES. 


In CARTONS at is. each. 
Of Chemists, Stores, &c. 
Home, India and Colonies, 
H. SCHWEITZER & CoO., Ltd., 
143 York Road, London, N, 


. ——_——— SEE 


The “ Spectator ” 
Scale of Charges for 
Bdvertisements, 


Ovrsipe Pace (when available) 14 Guivgas, 





TIGA ccentaiesinsatiienapitiiatitnnncaagalinid £1212 0 
Half-Page (Column)..............++8 » 660 
Quarter-Page (Half-Column) ., 3 3 0 
Narrow Column(Thirdof Page) 4 4 0 
Half Narrow Column .............. » oe 
arrow Column ......... 1 1 0 

Column (two-thirds width of 
IRIIED sintinincchintichinitecbanunstivensanes . 880 

CoMPANIEs, 

Outside Pace 0 


Inside Page ..........secccsess 0 
Five lines (45 words) and under in broad column (half- 
width), 5s.; and 1s, a line for every additional line 

(containing on an average twelve words). 





Narrowcolumn, one-third width of page, 8s. an inch, 
Broad column, half-width of page, 12s. an inch. 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of 
page, 16s, an inch. 

Broad column following ‘‘ Publications of the Week,” 
15s, an inch, 

Displayed Advertisements according to space. 

Terms: net, 





Terms of Subscription. 


PaYaBLe tm ADVANCE, 
Including postage to any Yearly, 
partof the United King- 
dom ose one ove 
Including postage to any 
of the British Colonies, 
America, France, Ger- 
many, India, China, 
Japan,&. ooo 


Half- Quar- 
arly. terly. 
£1 86... ee 3.072 


£1126...0163..082 





1 Weturncton Srraeet, Stranp, Lonpow, 





CALGARY, ALBERTA 
CANADA, | 
iS PROSPERING GREATLy 


Population 1909 - .« .« 


, - - - : - 29,285 
Building Permits issued 1909 ~ 43,4ps'330 
*k ” » 1910 .« $5,589 b+ 
Bank Clearings, Jan., 1911 ° $13,033; 84g 


Being an increase for the month of 38 per cent, 


AN INVESTMENT 
MADE NOW, while City Building Lots 
cheaper than in any other city of its size, 
will yield handsome profits, 





Get Particulars and Maps frotg 


CEDDES & SHEFFIELD (of Cal 
London Office: 29-30 CHARING CROSS, S.W.; 


or from 
Six Witson & Sons, Tib Lane, Manchester 
Bearp & Basurortn, 45 Bank Street, Sheflield, 
C. Jacxson-Hotmss, Warrington. 
S. W. Turrix, Wheeler Gate, Nottingham, 
Innes & Sons, 24 St. James Street, Derby, 
G. Latusvry, Burton-on-Trent, 
Amos Armsrtnone, Sunderland. 


—_ 

CREAT SCARCITY OF CHAMPACHE, 
Vide Morning Post, Feb. 18; 

* All round it may be stated the in. 

crease (in price) is about 30 percent,” 


Compare for vaiue 


DE CREMENAY, 1900 


Grand Vin. Extra See, 
GS/= rer vozen sorties. 


VEUVEVICTOIRE,1904 


Private Cuvee, Extra Dry, 
48/= Per Dozen sorties. 








Two admirable wines bought 

direct on the French market at 

low prices—sold to you at 
low prices, 


HATCH, MANSFIELD & Co., Ltd, 


Send for Price List. 47 PALL MALL, 6”. 
CHAMPAGNE. 
LE DUC & CIE. 


Extra quality, 1900 84/- @doz 
Extra quality, 1904 74/- , 
Special quality,1904 63/- 

Extra Dry -- - 56/- 5 
There has recently been a very heavy 
rise in the prices of Champagnes of all the 
best known brands, Attention is therefore 
specially called to the above brand ass 
first-class wine at a moderate price, which 
will bear critical comparison with any of 
them. 





Samples sent at above prices. 


Carriage paid to any Station in England 
and Wales on orders of 1 dozen bottles 
or 2 dozen half-bottles, and upwards. 


BRIDGES, ROUTH & Ct, 
(EsTaruisHEeD 8t. Michael’s House, 
1763.) Cornhill, London, EG 
SEA AND SUN TOURS 
TO FRANCE, SPAIN, PORTUGAL. 
PACIFICLINE TRANSATLANTIC MAIL STRS 
1 1 pss poy (twin screw) 7,989 toms, 


APRIL 20th. 
FOR £10 Return Tickets valid 6 months. 
Tllustrated Handbook on ae 
>§ B.M.S.P.C., 18 Moorgate Street, Bw 
LONDON | and 32 Cockspur Street, 5.W. 
LIVERPOOL THE PACIFIC STEAM 
MANCHESTER NAVIGATION COMPANY, 
The “Spectator” 
Subscriptions only received by GoRrDOM 
AND Gotcn, Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, 
Perth, West Australia; Pricror AND COoM- 
PANY, Dunedin; Simpson AND WILLIAMS, 
Christchurch; H. Barture AND CoMPANT, 
Wellington, N.Z.; R. Spxeckiey, Auckland; 








DINNEFORD'’S 
MAGNESIA. 


and C. W. Riapy, Adelaide. 


A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach, 

For Heartburn and Headache, 
For Gout and Indigestion, 

Safest and most Effective Aperient 
for Regular Use, 















E 
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Macmillan’s New Books. 


England in the Sudan. 


By YACOUB PASHA ARTIN. 


the French by GEORGE ROBB, Khedivial 


Translated trom Cairo. With Illustrations and Map. 8vo, 10s. net. 


Training College, 
4th EDITION REVISED. 


India: Its Administration and 
progress. By SIR JOHN STRACHEY, G.C.8.I. Fourth 
Edition, revised by SIR THOMAS W. HOLDERNESS, 
K.CS.1. 8vo. 10s. net. 


Revolutionary Ireland and its 
Settlement. By tho Rev. ROBERT H. MURRAY, 
Litt.D., Lecturer in History at Alexandra College, Dublin. 
With an Introduction by the Rev. J. P. MAHAFFY, D.D.,, 
(.V.0., Senior Fellow of 'T'rinity College, Dublin. 8vo. 10s. net. 

“ » Hing of this highly controversial subject is worthy of 
> ey he writes with a toleration and impartiality that is — 
sly 2 ially in Lreland, and it is a matter for congratulation that 
mately Galilee” should come a work, treating of peculiarly controversial 
subjects, at once so judicious, impartial, and solidly built.”—The Times, 


Modern Artillery in the Field. 
A description of the Artillery of the Field Army, and the 
Principles and Methods of its employment. By Colonel H. A. 
BETHELL, R.F.A. (Retired.) With 14 Plates and 126 IDlus- 
trations in the Text. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. [Military Text-Books. 

A valuable and extremely readable book, ... We recommend it not only 
to officers of all arms but to laymen, who will find that the clear style and 
absence of technicalities render it much easier to understand than the average 
military work,”"—Army and Navy Gazette, 


NEW EDITION THOROUGHLY REVISED. 
AN INTRODUCTION TO THE 


History of the Science of Politics. 
By Sir FREDERICK POLLOCK, Bart., D.C.L., LL.D. New 
Edition, revised. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


Geology and Geography of 
Northern Nigeria. By J. D. FALCONER, M.A., 
D.Se., F.G.S., ete. With Notes by the late ARTHUR 
LONGBOTTOM, B.A., F.G.S., and an Appendix on the 
Palxontology of Cretaceous Deposits by HENRY WOODS, 
M.A., F.G.8. With 5 Maps and 24 Plates. 8vo. 10s. net. 


The Origin and Development of 
the Christian Church in Gaul during the First 


Six Centuries of the Christian Era. Being the Birkbeck 
Lectures for 1907 and 1908 in Trinity College, Cambridge. 
By Canon T, SCOTT HOLMES, D.D. 8vo. 12s. net, 


hich praise... - 


Divine Transcendence and its Re- 


flection in Religious Authority. An Essay. By 
J. R. ILLINGWORTH, M.A., D.D. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 


The Social Basis of Religion. py 
SIMON N. PATTEN, Ph.D., LL.D. Crown 8vo. 5s. 6d. net. 
[American Social Progress Series. 


Creative Evolution. by neyrr Berasov. 
Member of the Institute, Professor at the Collage de France. 
Authorized Translation by ARTHUR MITCHELL, Ph.D, 
8vo. 10s. net. 


Crystallography and Practical 


Crystal Measurement. By A. E.H. TUTTON, D.Se. 
M.A., F.R.S., etc. Illustrated. 8vo. 80s. net. 


The Purchasing Power of Money. 
Its Determination and Relation to Credit, 


Interest, and Crises, By Prof. IRVING FISHER. 
8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


NEW 6s. NOVELS. 


The Unknown God. 3y B. 1. Purwam 
WEALE, Author of “The Human Cobweb,” “ The Forbidden 
Boundary,” &, Extra crown. 8vo. 6s. 


Nina, By ROSALINE MASSON. Extra crown 8vo. 6s. 


Trevor Lordshi A 
e Love S . By M 
HUBERT BARCLAY. - ~~ pa ies 


Klaus Hinrich Baas. 
‘Translated from the German. a, PY GUSTAV PRERGEER. 


Messrs. LONGMANS & 0.’S LIST 


The SECOND IMPRESSION will be ready next week of 
The Life of George Joachim Coschen, 
FIRST VISCOUNT GOSCHEN. 


By the HON. ARTHUR ELLIOT. 


With Portraits and other Mlustrations, 2 vols. 8vo. 25s. net 
[Inland Postage 64. 
“A very interesting and a very informing record of a very memorable 
career.”—The Times. 
“ A fine biography of a fine character.”"—Daily Mail, 


“ Of Goschen as a statesman and a political influence we have an admirable 
portrait.” —Daily News. 

“ A biography well worth reading; clear, straightforward, and well written.” 
—Daily Telegraph. 

“It is a solid and lucid record of a powerful personality, and of an effectual 
and singularly honourable career.”— Observer, 


- RURAL DENMARK AND ITS _ 
LESSONS. 


By H. RIDER HAGGARD. 
With 28 Illustrations. 8vo. 6s. Ed. net. [Inland Postage 4d. 
Mr. Haggard visited Denmark wm the autwmn of 1910, in order to study its 
agriculture, and especially the problems connected with co-operation, State-aided 
small holdings, and Credit-societies, 


A ROMANCE BY A NEW WRITER. 


JOHN MERRIDEW. 
By FREDERICK ARTHUR. 6s. 
“ A stirring sensational novel which grips the reader's attention.”"— 
Pall Mall Gazette. 


“Mr. Arthur knows where he wants to go to, and he can be amusing. He had 
better write again.” — World. 


é 5] ? vp 
A Saga of the **Sunbeam.’ 3y Horace G 
HUTCHINSON, With Illustrations. 8vo. 6. 6d. net. [Inland Postage 5d, 
“Mr. Hutchinson's saga is characteristic of the author—racy, humorous, and 
picturesque,” —Evening Standard, 
“* The book is full of interest for readers who enjoy travel by sea and can 
rejoice in the big things a little ship can do upon blue water.’’—Scotsmaa, 


Birdflight as the Basis of Aviation: 
a Contribution towards a System of Aviation. By OTTO LILIEN- 
THAL. Translated from the Second Edition by A. W. ISENTHAL, 
A.M.LE.E., F.B.P.S. With numerous Illustrations. 8vo. 9s. net, 


[Inland Postage 5d, 





























* A work thet should be in the possession of every practical engineer who 
is concerning himself with the problem of flying machines.'’—Meorainy Post. 
LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C, 


Second Impression. 


“A NEW WAY 
OF LIFE.” 


By J. ST. LOE STRACHEY, 


Editor of the SPECTATOR. 


LORD ROBERTS, speaking at the Annual Meeting of the 
National Service League on June 30th, 1909, thus referred 
to ‘“‘A New Way of Life ” :— 

“T should like, in relation to the question of 
useful literature, to say a special word of 
recommendation in favour of the admirable 
little pamphlet written by Mr. St. Loe Strachey 

(‘A New Way of Life ’), the able and patriotic 
editor of the Spectator, and published by Messrs. 
Macmillan & Co. at ls. I earnestly hope that 
this book will have the wide sale which it 
deserves, and as Mr. Strachey has most generously 
promised to devote the whole of the profits of 

the sale to the furtherance of the League’s work, 

it is to be hoped that many of our members will 
invest a shilling in this most convincing and 
eloquent little book.” 





To be obtained from all Booksellers, and at all Messrs. 
W. H. Smith and Son’s Stalls and Bookshops, 


Price 1s. net. 





MACMILLAN & CO. LTD., LONDON, 


MACMILLAN & CO.,, Ltd., London, 
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From CHATTO & WINDUS’S List. 


A New Collection of Essays and Stories by Robert Louis Stevenson. 


LAY MORALS oruer pares. 


By ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. Cr. 8vo, Buckram, @g, 
Contrnts.—Lay Morals—The Pentland Rising—Father Damien—The Day after To-morrow—(Coljp 
Papers—Criticisms—Sketches—The Great North Road—The Young Chevalier—Heathercat. ‘The pa ge 
in this volume have not hitherto been collected together in book form excepting in the Epineugoy ae 
PezntTuanp Editions of Srzevenson’s Works. 


LONDON CLUBS ano treasures. 
By RALPH NEVILL. 


With Coloured Frontispiece and 8 Plates in Monochrome. Demy 8vo. Cloth. 7s, 6d. not, 














“Mr. Ralph Nevill is an ideal writer on so characteristic a London topic as its Clubs. ... He begins at the very beginning 
with a racy account of the Coffee Houses and Taverns which were the forerunners of the more formal institutions.”—Daily Telegraph. 


“There is an inexhaustible store of humorous lore and anecdote in the London Clubs, and Mr, Nevill makes good use of it .. . and 
has many piquant tales to tell. . . . The book is especially rich in its account of the portraits and other treasures.”—The Observer, 


MEN AND THINGS OF MY TIME. | 


By the MARQUIS de CASTELLANE. 


Translated by ALEXANDER TEIXEIRA DE MATTOS, With Photogravure Frontispiece and 19 
other Portraits. Demy 8vo. Cloth. 6s. net, 


“His stories of the notabilities of the Second Empire have wit as well as malice.”—The Observer. 


“ Eminently French are the play of irony, the delicate stroke of malice, and the urbane air of detachment of the writer.” 
— Westminster Gazette, 


AN INTRODUCT T 
WORDSWORTHSHIRE 45, INTRODUCTION TO 
By ERIC ROBERTSON, M.A., 


Vicar of St. John’s, Windermere. With a Photogravure Portrait of the Poet, Maps, and 47 Illustra 
tions by ARTHUR TUCKER, R.B.A. (Shortly.) Demy 8vo. Cloth. 7s. 6d. net. 


New 6s. Novels. 
DRENDER’S DAUGHTER. 


By NETTA SYRETT, will be ready on April 27. 


THE CASEMENT: A Diversion. 
By FRANK SWINNERTON, Author of “The Young Idea,” &c, 
- rt aes Swinnerton has a delicate sense of beauty, which alone would lift the book above the commonplace .... Michael Reay is a masterful delineation,”~ 
or 














FENELLA. By H. LONGAN STUART, Author of “ Weeping Cross.” 
** The novel is alive, and its vitality gathers to a wealth of interest that Thackeray himself would have revelled in.""—Dundee Advertiser, 


MOTHERS AND FATHERS. 
By CONSTANCE SMEDLEY (Mrs. Maxwell Armfield), Author of “Service,” &c. 


“‘The most pathetically optimistic little book ever written . .. . entirely delightful.’"—Evening Standard. 
“A careful study and discussion of the conflicting claims of the family . . . . a well-balanced book .... stirring both thoughts and delights,”"—Times, 


INHALING. By GEORGINA LEE, Author of “The Heart of Monica.” 


* *Inhaling’ ought to attract careful attention, not only because of its modernity, but on its merits as a dramatic and human story,""--Morning Leader, 


A WOMAN ON THE THRESHOLD. 
By MAUDE LITTLE, Author of “At the Sign of the Burning Bush.” 
“In this very thoughtful and soagtteations piece of work are brought together all the materials for an admirable psychological drama, The book abounds 


in clever character sketches,’’—The Worl 
“ There is in this novel something of the haunting memory of life as a whole which is always the mark of a powerful book.” —T.P.’s Weekly. 


BILLY. By PAUL METHVEN, Author of “ Influences.” 


“Tt goes with a fine careless swing and strikes out many an involuntary laugh.’’—Evening Standard. 

“ Mr, Methven’s influence was greeted by the Press with a chorus of praise, and his latest novel ‘ Billy ’ will add to his reputation. Through pages bubbling 
over with merriment we follow the fortunes, or rather misfortunes, of the amazing pair, Jerry Aynesworth and Billy, with great enjoyment We 
congratulate Mr. Methven upon a novel of refreshing originality, ‘Billy’ is a distinct creation.”—Morning Post. 


CHATTO & WINDUS, PUBLISHERS, 111 ST. MARTIN’S LANE, LONDON, wc. : 
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